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Depend on 


NEKOOSA BOND 





for Faster Runs 


More Profits 


e Hold press stops down to a mini- 
mum —and you'll keep profits up 
at maximum. That’s why pre-tested 
Nekoosa Bond is such a favorite 
with printers and lithographers. 
Doesn’t curl or wrinkle. Goes 
through the press fast and smooth. 
And today Nekoosa Bond offers 
more colors than ever before. Now 
available in grey, salmon, cherry 
and russett—in addition to six other 
colors and white. Ask your paper 
merchant for samples! Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company, Port Ed- 
wards, Wisconsin. 


America does business on 





in the Yellow wrapper 
with the Ge stripes 
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The Elrod 


will help to eliminate your 
strip material worries... 














Plenty of strip material is one of the essentials of efficient 
printing production. If material racks are depleted, and the 
compositor has to resort to wasteful methods to get enough 
material to finish his work, this not only decreases his out- 
put but eats into the profits as well. 

With an Elrod on the job, such worries are eliminated, for 
the Elrod assures high-quality leads, slugs, rule and base 
material from 1-point to 36-points in thickness, sufficient for 
all composing room needs. 

Simple in design and mechanism, the Elrod produces a 
constant supply of material as one continuous strip of metal, 
cooled and solidified under pressure. Elrod material meets 
today’s exacting printing requirements. 


The Elrod is proved equipment through years of satis- 
a " pnnceny aan ee Ludlow... 
actory service, and has earned its creditable standing in es niall Shaman dele 
the modern printing plant. Ask us for further details. Display and Ruleform Composition 


Lu d low Ty pog ra ph Com pa ny 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Sepeuite. $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 

(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. O. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, $20.00 

Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago. Illinois. under Act of March 2. 1879, Additional second-class entry at Lafayette, Indiana, under 
date of April 30, 1948. Copyrighted, 1949, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 

















A paper for CVELy correspondence 
and record keeping need 























LEDGERS MACHINE ACCOUNTING BOND PAPERS 5 
Extra No. 1, 100% New White 50% New Rag Extra No. 1, 100% New Rag ey 
Cotton and Linen Rags WESTON'S OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND mo, § 
BYRON WESTON CO. MACHINE POSTING LEDGER See 
LINEN RECORD 25% New Rag 100% New Rag reat, 
100% New Rag TYPACOUNT POSTING ggg 
DEFIANCE LEDGER 
VULCAN LINEN LEDGER INDEX BRISTOLS 75% New Res 
(+) 
75% New Rag 100% New Rag HOLMESDALE BOND 
WAVERLY LEDGER DEFIANCE INDEX ANGLO SAXON BOND 
CENTENNIAL LEDGER VULCAN INDEX 
DEPENDENCE LEDGER 50% New Rag 50% New Rag a 
WINCHESTER INDEX WINCHESTER BOND ct 
See tne WESTON'S MACHINE LENOX BOND SS 
Tia POSTING INDEX 
LENOX INDEX 25% New Rag 
25% New Rag 25% New Rag BLACKSTONE BOND 
BLACKSTONE LEDGER TYPACOUNT INDEX BLACKSTONE OPAQUE 
COURT LINEN LEDGER MERIT INDEX MERIT BOND 
SPECIALTIES 
100% New Rag New Rag Content 50% New Rag 25% New Rag 
WESTON'S WESTON’S FINGERPRINT INDEX COATED LEDGER 
DIPLOMA PARCHMENT OPAQUE SCRIPT WINCHESTER BYWESCO MANUSCRIPT COVER 
VULCAN DIPLOMA DUPLICATOR BOND SUPERIOR MANUSCRIPT COVER 











» ledge 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY .« 


MAKERS 





DALTON - MASSACHUSETTS 


O 
F PAPER FOR BUSINESS RECORDS 








For Items Not Adverti 
ertised, Write THE INLAN| 
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The snazing Discovery... 









Slashes a 
mold PI 
maintenance ” de 


Cuts mold damage : 
| Haat § ae Makes : 
a — smoother ejection of 
Unretouched photograph showing metal accumulations Li 


on the face of on ordinary mold after being in service 


















for eight hours. Linolizing eliminates this condition. to 

to 

Su 

INOLIZING is the amazing new process for slu 

re . . e ar 

4 treating molds which eliminates type ge 

eje 

metal adhesion to mold surfaces. Molds can ho 
be operated continuously for long periods of 
time with practically no maintenance. Lino- 

M 


lizing eliminates metal adhesion to molds 


which causes hard ejection, strain on ejector 





parts, noise and battered slugs. Linolizing 





eliminates fusion of type metal to molds. 


SLE photograph of the face of a Linolized 
mold after being in continuous operation for 240 hours. L 


_____No special maintenance o: cleaning was required. 








* Trade mark—surface treatment 
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HOW LINOLIZING IMPROVES PARTS 
...Linolizing is a special process for coat- 
ing metals with a hard, dense alloy. The 
hard alloy is vaporized in a vacuum at ex- 
tremely high temperatures. A sputtering 
technique, similar to that used in coating 
optics, deposits the alloy on the base 
metal. The alloy then becomes an integral 
part of the base metal, producing a surface 
hardness 20% greater than that of high- 
speed steel. Type metal will not adhere or 
become fused to the hard, lustrous, glass- 
smooth Linolized surfaces, 


SLASHES MOLD MAINTENANCE... All 
surfaces of the new Linotype molds with 
which molten type metal comes in con- 
tact are Linolized. Therefore, no special 
cleaning is required even after months of 
continuous operation. An occasional wip- 
ing with a soft cloth is the only mainte- 
nance normally required. 


PREVENT MOLD DAMAGE...The use of 
abrasives or sharp tools to remove metal 
deposits is no longer necessary. The dan- 
ger of marring or damaging mold while 
removing fused metal deposits is elimi- 
nated. Linolizing lengthens mold life and 
eliminates the greatest cause of mold 
trouble and maintenance expense. 


LINOLIZED MOLDS ASSURE EASY 
EJECTION...Linolized molds remove one 
of the largest causes of hard ejection. 
Linolized molds prevent metal adherence 
to the casting surfaces and permit slugs 
to be ejected with a smooth, easy push. 
Strain on ejector parts, noise and battered 
slugs caused by slugs sticking to the molds 
are avoided. Machine tie-ups due to hard 
ejection are eliminated, thereby saving 
hours of productive time. 


Set in Linotype Garamond No, 3, Erbar and Spartan 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


CUTS MATRIX DAMAGE...Metal does 
not stick to the molds causing the face of 


the matrix to become impregnated with 
type metal. Furthermore, the bridges be- 
tween characters on two-letter matrices 
do not become rounded or damaged by 
being forced against a mold which con- 
tains irregular deposits of metal. Matrices 
are pressed firmly against a clean mold 
during casting. 


IMPROVES QUALITY OF SLUGS...Be- 
cause molds do not require any special 
cleaning, mold edges stay sharp and clean. 
This prevents fins at the bottom of the 
slugs when lines are ejected from a mold 
whose edges have become rounded 
through excessive cleaning or improper 
mold care. Because metal does not build 
up on the face of the mold, matrices hug 
the molds tightly when lines are being 
cast. Matrices cannot be held away from 
the mold by metal accumulations. 


NEW LINOLIZED MOLDS WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST...Linolized molds for your 
present machines are now available at the 
regular mold price. This means you re- 
ceive FREE all the advantages of Linolized 
molds. Linolized molds are available only 
from Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
On all new molds you now order, you save 
$20 or $25 because the Linolizing is in- 
cluded at no increase in mold cost. 


LINOLIZE YOUR PRESENT MOLDS... 
All Linotype molds in good condition can 
be Linolized. Molds which are scratched, 


sEND FoR FREE procuure 


Clip coupon and mail today. Contains illustrations 
and complete information about the Linolizing process. 


Gentlemen: 











NAME. 


nicked, or whose edges are not clean and 
sharp must be repaired before they can be 
Linolized. The cost of repair work de- 
pends upon the mold condition and will 
be billed separately. If your present molds 
require extensive repair work, it may pay 
you to purchase new Linolized molds. 
Linotype Universal Adjustable and Ad- 
vertising Figure molds (not recessed) will 
be Linolized for $20; recessed and display 
Linotype molds $25. If no repair work is 
needed, return shipment of Linolized 
molds will be made within ten days. Send 
molds with your order to Receiving De- 
partment, Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, 23 Hall Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


LINOLIZED SPACEBANDS ALSO 
AVAILABLE... Linolized spacebands pre- 
vent crushing of matrix side walls caused 
by metal adhesion to casting surfaces of the 
spacebands. Clean, metal-free Linolized 
spacebands assure perfect justification of 
the line during casting. New Linolized 
spacebands are available for only $1.65 
each complete. Wedges can be recondi- 
tioned by Mergenthaler and new Lino- 
lized slides installed for $1.20 each. Slides 
alone are $1.00 each if you care to install 
them on your present wedges. 


LINOLIZING FREE ON ALL NEW MA- 
CHINES...Linolized molds and a com- 
plete set of Linolized spacebands are now 
standard equipment at NO EXTRA COST 
on all new Linotype machines. This is be- 
ing done as an added service to owners 
and users of Linotype machines. 


a a ee a eee 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Dept. P69. 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 


Please rush my copy of the new 12-page brochure on Linolizing. 
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LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 


Offices and representatives: Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, New York City, San Francisco; 
Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto 
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Profitable production in your shop calls for these 
features in your paper drill. See a Challenge... you'll 
see every one of these features. 


Challenge Paper Drills make 200,000 to 600,000 holes 
per hour, depending on the type of work and model of 
drill. Six models are available to handle all types of 
loose leaf work and a wide range of novelty jobs. All 


CHALLENGE 


Main Office and Factories 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
DEALERS 


MACHINERY 


Challenge 


A a 
n° - y, 


ay : ha ie ¢ < i%¢ £ as nem *, 
models may be equipped for slotting and’€ornering. 
Motor-powered hollow drill is operated by hydraulic, 
foot, or hand power. Standard equipment includes 
Automatic Trip Gage allowing operator to keep both 
hands on work at all times. 


Get the details. See a Challenge today! 


“Over 50 Years in Service of 
the Graphic Arts’’ 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing To Advertisers 
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VANDERCOOK 
BLOCK 
LEVELLER 


A new and extra heavy precision 
tool, that will accurately plane 
wood, lead alloy, aluminum, 
magnesium and plastic mount- 
ing materials. A descriptive cir- 
cular giving full details will be 
mailed upon request. 

















Standard equipment includes vacuum ex- 
haust system with cyclone separator in 
base of machine for removing metal and 
wood shavings into a steel drawer. 
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6 IMPORTANT FEATURES 


@ Planing time, maximum sized block (12"x 18"), 7 seconds. 


@ For permanent accuracy, table is supported by ball bearing 
1442" in diameter. 

@ Quick acting plate clamps operated by hand wheel, de- 
signed to (1) correct warped mounting material with 
neutral clamping, then (2) exert a down pull for planing 
the reverse side, 


@ Depressing foot pedal releases (1) table brake, (2) disen- 
gages clamping wheel, (3) starts cutter and table motors. 


© Cutter head raised or lowered to desired thickness by 
convenient hand wheel; eye level indicator graduated 
in .001" shows depth of cut. 


@ Cutters are inexpensive and easy to regrind. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 

Main Office and Plant: 

900 N. Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 
Chicago Display Room Eastern Branch 

630 South Dearborn Street - 216 East 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 1151 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

In Canada...SEARS LIMITED... Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Western Branch 








































THE MORELAND CORPORATION 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Manufacturers of 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


for 


NEWSPAPERS, LETTERPRESS, OFFSET, ROTOGRAVURE 


Made of Synthetic or Natural Rubbers or Vulcanized Oil 


+ Nai Plant is located just outside the city of Philadelphia. It is the 
largest, most modern, up-to-date, best arranged and equipped factory 
in the United States for the manufacture of the above types of rollers. 


It is owned and operated by, and its products sold through, the follow- 


ing well-known roller makers: 


HARRIGAN ROLLER COMPANY, INC. GODFREY ROLLER COMPANY SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


311 Guilford Avenue 211 N. Camac Street 636 Sherman Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland —_ Philadelphia 7, Penna. Chicago 5, Illinois 


FRANK A. REPPENHAGEN, INC. NATIONAL ROLLER COMPANY 


339 Oak Street 307 Pearl Street 
Buffalo, New York New York 7, New York 





For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 
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If you’re in the mood for sam- 

pling the great variety of papers 

that make up the Mead line, we 

will be glad to send you demonstration pieces that 

show the wide range of Mead Papers, including 
the Dill & Collins and Wheelwright brands. 

For the discerning businessman, there is 

the Mead line of fine watermarked busi- 

ness papers: Mead Bond, “‘The Bond of 

American Business,” Mead Mimeo 

Bond, Duplicator and Ledger. And 

for all inter-office and utilitarian 

uses there is the low-cost Moistrite line of busi- 

ness papers, including Moistrite Bond, Mimeo 

Bond, Ledger, and Duplicator. 


For the buyer of printing and advertising 


papers, there are Mead Moistrite Offset, Mead 


Opaque, and Moistrite Opaque, as well 
as such long-established coated papers 
as Mead Process Plate, ““The Eco- 
nomical Process Coated Paper,” 
Meadfold Enamel and Meadgloss 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


Offset Enamel, D & C Black & 
White, Printflex Cover, Richfold 
Enamel, and Richgloss Offset Enamel. 

Among the sturdier grades classified as covers, 
indexes, bristols, and blanks, a number of Mead 
Papers stand out: Wheelwright Fiberfold Bris- 
tol, for instance, along with Superfine and 
Olympic Bristol, Strongheart Index, Spotlight 
Cover, and Leatheright Cover. 

And for converters and the many others who 
use paper in special ways, The Mead 
Corporation manufactures a long list 
of specialties, including Mead Corru- 
gating and Liner Board; Mead Heat- 

Seal Label Paper; Mead Locker and 
Home Freezer Paper; Laminated, 
Impregnating, and Waxing Papers. 

Have you a problem that involves paper? 

Printers and Mead Merchants in principal cities 
throughout the country are ready 
to serve you with “the best buy in 


paper today.” 


“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers - Philadelphia - Boston + Chicago « Dayton 
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‘We feel that this 
stremenddes. growth 
can largely be Gttributed | ne) mr sit == = 
to our policy—that of prodc- z 








ing ONLY the highest quality work MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT «+ 110 OTTAWA ¢ TOLEDO 4, OHIO + PH. GA. 3781 


e 
skilled craftsmen are capable of producjng on 
e DETROIT BRANCH CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 


e . 
latest type equipment...and delivering it on tifne, 825 W. Elizabeth, 222 W. Adams Street, 148 W. 23rd Street, 
" z f ts i. Phone Woodward 2-9122 Phone Randolph 5383 Phone Chelsea 3-5309 
Take this occasion to try any part of our “om ° 
= 
complete service, advertising art and “* - 





photography, plates for 
etterpress, offse waere or ad LOVE OE DAS 
and gravure. Ar VLURALS 
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YOUR HAMMERMILL AGENT 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham. .Strickland Paper Co., Inc. 
Montgomery. .S. P. Richards Paper Co. 


ARIZONA 

ee Zellerbach Paper Co. 
ARKANSAS 

Little Rock. . Western Newspaper Union 
CALIFORNIA 

MD socccccwke Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Los Angeles...... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
re Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Sacramento...... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
San Diego ....... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
San Francisco... .Zellerbach Paper Co. 
OR SORE . os asees Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Stockton ........ Zellerbach Paper Co. 
COLORADO 

Denver ....Carpenter Paper Company 
Pueblo..... Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 


Hartford. .Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Hartford. ..The Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
New Haven. . The Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
New Haven...... Storrs & Bement Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington. ..R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville .. . Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 
eee E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
eee E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
GEORGIA 
PRA... 058 S. P. Richards Paper Co. 
Atlanta. ...Wyant and Sons Paper Co. 
IDAHO 
Pe Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Pocatello... Carpenter Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 
Champaign 

Crescent Paper Co., Illinois Div. 
SINNED oscssns cane Chicago Paper Co. 
6 Bradner Smith & Co. 
Se Swigart Paper Co. 
Decatur. The Decatur Paper House, Inc. 
ee Peoria Paper House, Inc. 
PY acs acevensees Irwin Paper Co. 
Springfield. . The Capital City Paper Co. 
INDIANA 
Fort Wayne ....Butler Paper Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis....... Crescent Paper Co. 
IOWA 
Des Moines... .. Carpenter Paper Co. 
Des Moines. . Western Newspaper Union 
Sioux City ....... Carpenter Paper Co. 
Sioux City ..Western Newspaper Union 
KANSAS 
Topeka ....Carpenter Paper Company 
DEER cn wabae Midwestern Paper Co. 
Wichita ....Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville....... Miller Paper Co., Inc. 
Louisville. .Southeastern Paper Co., Inc. 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans . .E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Shreveport. . Western Newspaper Union 


MAINE 

Bangor...... Brown & White Paper Co. 
Portland........ C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore. . The Baxter Paper Company 
Baltimore...... O. F. H. Warner & Co. 


Hagerstown. .Antietam Paper Co., Inc. 


Get information from your Hammermill Salesman . . 
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Ask Your Hammermi 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston ...... Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
are - Storrs & Bement Co. 


Springfield..... Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
Div. Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 


Springfield 
The Paper House of New England 
Worcester 
Charles A. Esty Paper Co., Div. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit. ..6. 66s Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
Le Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
Grand Rapids. ..Carpenter Paper Co. 
es The Dudley Paper Co. 
Saginaw........The Dudley Paper Co. 
MINNESOTA 


Duluth. . John Boshart Paper Company 
Minneapolis. . The John Leslie Paper Co. 
Saint Paul ..The John Leslie Paper Co. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson...... Jackson Paper Company 
Meridian...... Newell Paper Company 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City...... Carpenter Paper Co. 
Kansas City... . Midwestern Paper Co. 
Saint Louis... .Beacon Paper Company 
Saint Louis... .Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
Springfield .... .Springfield Paper Co. 
MONTANA 

Billings. .... Carpenter Paper Company 
ean Carpenter Paper Company 
Great Falls. .The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NEBRASKA 

Lincoln .... Carpenter Paper Company 
Lincoln .... Western Newspaper Union 
Omaha.....Carpenter Paper Company 
Omaha...... Western Paper Company 
NEVADA 

PD ss. aaceasee Zellerbach Paper Co. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concond........... C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
NEW JERSEY 

Newark....... Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 


Newark.... Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Trenton. ...Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque..... Carpenter Paper Co. 

NEW YORK 

Albany...... Hudson Valley Paper Co. 

Baltalo.......- The Alling & Cory Co. 

Buffalo. .... Hubbs & Howe Company, 
Fine Paper Division 

New York...... The Alling & Cory Co. 


New York....Beekman Paper Co., Inc. 
New York. . Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
New York. .Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
New York.... Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
New York. .Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
New York. . Miller & Wright Paper Co. 


New York....... Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 
New York... .Union Card & Paper Co. 
Rochester...... The Alling & Cory Co. 
Syracuse....... The Alling & Cory Co. 
ee Troy Paper Corporation 
CR sas esos The Alling & Cory Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte...... Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 


Raleigh. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo....... The John Leslie Paper Co. 
Pergo ....5% Western Newspaper Union 








ll Agent... 


e+ about the HAMMERMILL GUILD OF PRINTERS 
It can mean new business for you! 


1S LISTED HERE 


i ae The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cincinnati. . The Diem &Wing Paper Co. 
Cleveland...... The Alling & Cory Co. 


Cleveland... .The Petrequin Paper Co. 
Columbus. . The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Toledo. ...The Central Ohio Paper Co. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City ...Carpenter Paper Co. 
Oklahoma City 

Western Newspaper Union 
Tulsa... Tayloe Paper Co. of Oklahoma 


SAUSA. 54000 Western Newspaper Union 
OREGON 

LL re Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Poriond «....<..< Zellerbach Paper Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown. .Lehigh Valley Paper House 

Div. S. Walter, Inc. 
ee The Daka Paper Company 
BOE Sic Seats Durico Paper Company 
Harrisburg .. Johnston, Keffer & Trout 
Philadelphia. .. .Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Philadelphia. . The Thomas W. Price Co. 


Philadelphia... . <5 D. L. Ward Co. 
Pittsburgh... ..The Alling & Cory Co. 
Reading .. ..Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Scranton ..... Megargee Brothers, Inc. 


York . . Andrews Paper House of York 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence ....R. L. Greene Paper Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia 

Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis........... Tayloe Paper Co. 
Nashville......... Clements Paper Co. 
TEXAS 


Amarillo ...Carpenter Paper Company 
Austin .... Carpenter Paper Company 
Dallas..... Carpenter Paper Company 
ASBUAR 0 3:0:0' E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
El Paso..... Carpenter Paper Company 
Fort Worth. Carpenter Paper Company 
Harlingen .. Carpenter Paper Company 
Houston. ...Carpenter Paper Company 
Houston..... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Lubbock ...Carpenter Paper Company 


San Antonio...... Carpenter Paper Co, 
UTAH 
Ogden... .<% Carpenter Paper Company 


Salt Lake City. ...Carpenter Paper Co. 


Salt Lake City 
Western Newspaper Union 


Salt Lake City ...Zellerbach Paper Co. 


VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg ..... Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
Norfolk Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 
Richmond 

Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 
Richmond. .. Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 


WASHINGTON 

So a ae Zellerbach Paper Co. 
RRPIIE stdin Zellerbach Paper Co. 
MUNOCNIEM 35 5 2154159510 Standard Paper Co. 
Walla Walla ..... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Ce: re Copco Papers, Inc. 
Clarksburg. ...R.D. Wilson Sons & Co. 
WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee. . The Bouer Paper Company 


. or mail coupon on opposite page 




































Hammermill offers new plan to 


MAKE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING WORK FOR YOU! 











is 





Membership in the 
Hammermill Guild of Printers 


enables you to benefit by the 
“Operator 25” Plan 


This window sign, emblem of the 
Hammermill Guild of Printers, 
identifies you in your own home city as a reliable printer 
who supplies Hammermill papers. 

Your customers and prospects know the Hammermill 
name. For more than 36 years Hammermill papers have 
been advertised in national magazines—the most con- 
sistent advertising in the paper field; one reason why 
Hammermill is ‘the best known name in paper.” 

The emblem of the Hammermill Guild of Printers on 
your window or door links you with this powerful, con- 
tinuing printed selling... localizes it... puts it to work 
for you... helps to direct customers to your plant. 
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This indoor sign on the wall of 
your reception room or office 
again reminds your customers of 
the importance of skill, good faith 
and satisfaction in their printing. 
It serves as an added link with 
Hammermill’s continuousnational 
magazine advertising. 
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As a member of the Guild you will be listed with 
Western Union. Future Hammermill advertisements will 
tell the reader to call Western Union and ask “Operator 


25” for the name of a local printer who will supply their 
Hammermill paper needs. 


isc 





Ask your “‘Hammermill’’ salesman for a copy of the 
idea-book, shown at left, “How This Sign Can Help You 
Get New Business”... or for complete details of this 
new business-building plan, send the coupon below either 


to your favorite Hammermill agent or to Hammermill 
at Erie. 








Send this coupon to your Hammermill Agent or mail it to 
Hammermill Paper Company 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me —F REE —a copy of ‘‘How This Sign Can 
Help You Get New Business.” 
Hammermill Bond has been advertised for more than 37 years in 


The Saturday Evening Post. Other Hammermill advertisements are cms 
appearing in Time, Business Week and more than 20 other maga- 
zines. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 





Position. 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 
IP-MAY 
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CHAMPIONS IN BUSINESS 
i a Leote}-) - 


FOR QUALITY PRINTING, 
LABELING AND PACKAGING 


Ask the men who buy paper for America’s business and industrial 
leaders—the production managers, advertising executives and pur- 
chasing agents. Ask them why they prefer—and specify—Champion 
papers for fine printing, for distinctive labeling and packaging. 

Paper experts will give you reasons a-plenty. But most important, 
they'll tell you, is Champion’s unvarying fine quality. Fine quality, 
you'll learn, is the basis for Champion’s reputation—the reputation 
that leads America to buy 2,500,000 pounds of its paper every day. 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio; Canton, North Carolina and Houston, Texas 
District sales offices: New York e Chicago © Philadelphia 
Detroit e St. Lovis e Cincinnati e Atlanta e San Francisco 


WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM ... 


THERE'S A 


PAPER FOR EVERY 
PRINTING NEED 


Gq 


Vy, 


vS 


KROMEKOTE 
For excellent reproduc- 
tion with catalog covers, 
post cards and inserts, or 
for packaging and label- 
ing quality products, this 
cast coated stock is ideal. 


G 
\ 


SATIN REFOLD ENAMEL 
Meets every requirement 
for quality publication and 
advertising printing— 
thanks to top-grade enam- 
el coating, folding strength 
and its receptivity to ink. 


G 
Le : 


WEDGWOOD OFFSET 
Superiorincolor, finish, and 
printability, this paper is 
unexcelled for fine lithog- 
raphy. It is available in 
a wide variety of weights, 
sizes and special finishes. 


Ec 
be 


ARIEL COVER 
Particularly effective for 
catalog covers, cards and 
displays. Available in 
white and eight colors, 
and in various weights, 
sizes and special finishes. 


Ze 
e 


SPECIALTY PAPERS 
Champion's specialties in- 
clude bonds, business 
papers, envelope, post 
card and papeteries .. . 
all excellent reasons for 
you to specify Champion. 


Sts a Challenge to Champion L 
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THIS IS SPACE YOU CAN USE... 










You can fill this void in your plant with the Cottrell two 


color, sheet fed rotary press. You will be in the ideal position 





to realize every benefit from multicolor printing. 


The demand for fine color printing is growing... its future 
is brighter than ever, and this is the press that can put your 


business out in front and keep it there! 


The normal production speed of this Cottrell press ranges up 


to 5500 sheets per hour, delivering a maximum net production. 














C.B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Westerly, R. I. 


New York: 25 E. 26th St. ©@ Claybourn Division: 3713 N.-Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St. 
Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, Eng. 














































Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


Should the product you picture in 
your new catalog sizzle? Should it 
sparkle with sales appeal? Then make 
it come alive—against the setting of 
lustrous Levelcoat* printing paper. 
Yes, Levelcoat papers are brilliant 
from the body fiber out —brighter be- 
cause they’re whiter than ever! 





Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Smooth as richest country cream, the 
flowed-on surface of Levelcoat is a tri- 
umph of precision manufacture. Test 
it. Print with it. Let the smoother 
surface of Levelcoat give you smooth- 
er, truer press impressions ream after 
ream, run after run. 


Look at Levelcoat... 


for printability : 
Printers and advertisers alike depend 
on the printability of Levelcoat for 
the smooth, trouble-free production of 
uniformly beautiful work. Let this out- 
standing Levelcoat quality produce 
finer results for you, too. Give your 
printing the Levelcoat lift! 





Meyer, Ditton & Walshon 


cect in sports Equip 
eC First in Spo! 
1949 CATALO since 1898 






ment 















lilustrated here ts a typical use of Levelcoat*, not an actual booklet 


Levelcoat* printing papers are 
made in these grades: Trufect*, 
Multifect*, and Rotofect*. 





xt PAYS 75 ‘ 
° ¢ 
OK ar Leve™ 


LY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


*T.M. REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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THE NEW BABCOCK 


2 or 3 color sheet fed 


rotary press 


a lasting, 
uniform impression 


superior 
ink distribution 


high speed 








Manufacturers and Designers of 
Rotary Web Fed Presses . . . Rotogravure 





Presses ... Rubber Plate Presses... Rotary 


pBp Sheet Fed Presses... Cutters and Creasers... Magazine. 


Folders... Flat Bed Presses 


Investigate Before Investing 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS CORPORATION 


Established 1882 


800 WAYNESBURG ROAD S. E., PHONE 4-5145 


CANTON, OHIO 
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SELF-SEAL ENVELOPES 


1Ve 
sear WS W/L Ready “a... 


COMMERCIAL and OFFICIAL SIZES 
to swing the balance your way! 


There'll be plenty of new corner-card business for you 
No. 6% Self-Seal : \ now that SELF-SEAL Envelopes, in popular business 


sizes, are back again. Solid consumer advertising is 


— 


alien creating a demand for Commercial and Official Self- 


Seals as return envelopes for department stores . . . 
for regular use by doctors .. . retailers . . . and wher- 
ever else mail is daily-light, but regular. 

There’s a novelty and convenience value to Self- 
Seals for business use that can’t be overlooked. 
Suggest them. Show them. You'll find they have an 
unequaled saleability, and a flair for getting you 


repeat orders! 


SEE HOW EASY IT WORKS! 


No. 10 Self-Seal 


> 
vy 


. 





under Self-Seai flap across ... that’s all 


Ot 7 ‘ i 
L fate 
fy Turn lower tab up Pass one dry finger 


qt E-52P 
YQ J SELF-SEAL ENVELOPES ARE AVAILABLE 
FROM STOCK THROUGH YOUR PAPER 

MERCHANT. ASK HIM FOR SAMPLES. 


AKU FACT yp, te, 


4% f, 
$F lish 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
General Offices: Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
DIVISIONS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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NORTHWEST j | | 
PEDIGREED 


i anal goal 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY ¢ CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 








NORTHWEST BOND 
NORTHWEST LEDGER 
NORTHWEST MIMEO BOND 
NORTHWEST OFFSET 
NORTHWEST INDEX BRISTOL 
NORTHWEST POST CARD 
KLO-KAY BOOK 
KLO-KAY LABEL 
MOUNTIE LABEL 
MOUNTIE BOOK 
MOUNTIE OFFSET 
MOUNTIE TEXT 
CARLTON BOND 
CARLTON LEDGER 
CARLTON MIMEOGRAPH 
CARLTON DUPLICATOR PAPER COMPANY 
| | NORTH STAR WRITING 
































Printing Saprers 





CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 








POSTER 
CHICAGO 6 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE 
Sales Offices MINNEAPOLIS 2 
NORTEX WHITE FOSHAY TOWER 
NORTEX BUFF ST. LOUIS 3 
- oe SHELL BUILDING 
En velofre Papers NORTEX GRAY 
MOUNTIE 
CARLTON 
PAPETERIES 
DRAWING 


| ADDING MACHINE 
| Conve ling Papers re 
| LINING 
GUMMING 
| COATING RAW STOCK 
| CUP PAPER 





BETTER 





NORTHWEST PEDIGREED PAPERS ALWAYS MAKE GOOD PRINTING 











With the Christensen High Speed Bronzer... 
bronzing jobs become DOUBLY welcome! 


Swirt in production, clean in operation and practical- 
ly doubling the production of old style bronzers, this 
Christensen High Speed Bronzer makes it worth while 
to go after this type of work. 

Labels, greeting cards, posters, inserts — catalog 
and booklet covers — are all within its easy range. 
Stocks up to 20 point board are handled with ease. 
Attached to offset, rotary, and flat bed presses, it is 
geared to operate at press speeds up to 3,000 sheets 


per hour. 





It is a cylinder type machine and sheets are under 
positive control in both bronzing and dusting phases. 
Sheets are dusted both sides and delivered face up, in 
piles evenly jogged. 

Look into the ever widening possibilities of this 
profitable field . .. and learn why the Christensen High 
Speed Bronzer offers unmatched versatility and ex- 
cellent earning power. Write us for full information 
on this and other Christensen and Dexter Machines that 


serve the printing industry. 


Christensen Dexter Machines 


All Dexter and Christensen Products are sold and serviced by 
Dexter Folder Company e General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Washington, St. Louis 
AGENTS: Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg . . . and in Foreign Countries 


DEXTER Machines are built by Dexter Folder Company at Pearl River, N. Y. 
CHRISTENSEN Machines are built by Christensen Machine Company at Racine, Wisc. 
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bring your layouts to life... 


print on SMeonderoga Jet 
and COVERWEIGHT 


See the lure of the great outdoors—captured on Ticonderoga Text! The message 
always gets across on this fine watermarked paper, in 7 colors plus cream 
and brite white in laid and wove with envelopes to match. Use with 
letterpress — offset— gravure. For broadsides, booklets, brochures, programs and menus— 
use in combination with the new COVERWEIGHT, available in matching colors. 


International Paper Company, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


for Printing and Converting 
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Running at only 4500 IPH. with a 14” by 20” sheet, the Vertical is printing 
5250 feet of paper every hour. That is almost a mile of printing . . . every 
printed mile will please your customers when produced on the Miehle Vertical. 
Yes, the Vertical gives mileage production-wise. It also gives mileage service- 
wise ... like a good automobile. 

Printers everywhere with twenty-five years’ experience in operating the 
Vertical will testify to its ability to turn out top quality work day after day, 
year after year with a minimum of repairs. 

Fast, easy to operate, dependable . . . for more than a quarter century 
Verticals have made money for printers all over the world . . . the improved 
Model V-50 is even better than its predecessors. 


ASK THE MIEHLE MAN TO SHOW YOU THE VERTICAL WAY TO PROFITS 


E PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SHEET-FED PRESSES 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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HILLCREST Offset has a uniform affinity for 
and receptivity to ink. Solid areas and tints 
print flat and clean, without mottling. 


Make a test run on Hillcrest Offset in your 
own plant. Prove to yourself its superiority. 
Write to the mill for samples. 


HILLCREST 
OFFSET 


Preferred for is 





MILLS AND MAIN OFFICE: FITCHBURG, MASS. N. Y. OFFICE: 250 PARK AVE., N. Y. 17. © 11 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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aN. | VANDERCOOK 
, PROOF PRESSES 


RB No. 3206...No. 3256 


ANDERCOOK 
PRESS SOT as 


sees 








These two hand operated machines are ideal for printers, 
typesetters and publishers where the volume of proofs is not 
sufficient to justify installation of faster power operated 
equipment. The two presses are identical in construction, 
general features and performance. They differ only in size 
—the No. 320G having 20 inches between bearers, while 
the No. 325G has 25 inches. Both will print forms up to 
241% inches long, and each will handle sheets up to 27 
inches in length. 













No. 325A... 


FOR NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


















Three \ This model is practically the same as the No. 325G 
of twelve \ excepting that it is specially equipped for news- 
Vandercook > papers. It will prove a full newspaper page in type 
Proof Presses 3 high stereotype chase without printing the chase. 
Sold in the U.S.A. 
Ftp . d Ask your ATF salesman or write the nearest ATF branch 
: ene PS : iis for further information 
are sold by 


Vandercook & Sons, Inc. 





American Type Fou nders 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Branches in Principal Cities Manufacturers of: Kelly Presses, Little Giant Presses, Chief Offset Presses, Web Offset Presses, 
Gravure Presses, Foundry Type and Process Cameras 


Distributors of: Vandercook Proof Presses, Composing Room, Pressroom and Bindery Equipment 








select paper! 


PRINTERS—LITHOGRAPHERS— 


PURCHASING AND 
PRODUCTION MEN_PUBLISHERS 


LL of you who are concerned with printing 
know it pays to be sure of the right paper for 
the job. But getting all the answers hasn’t been 





easy. You’ve had to look in too many places, do 
too much figuring and fumbling. That’s why you'll 
find this new Oxford Paper Selector Chart such a 
smart, sensible idea. It puts right at your finger tips 












all the facts you need to know about Oxford papers. 
Colors, sizes, and weights, finish, recommended 
screen, folding qualities, special characteristics, prin- 
cipal uses—and the suitability of each grade for 
offset or letterpress. 

Whether you produce printing or buy it, you'll 
find the Oxford Paper Selector Chart a real short-cut 
to better results. It’s yours for the asking —phone 
your nearest Oxford Paper Merchant, or mail the 
coupon at right. Either way, you'll get yours 
promptly — it’s just part of the service that makes 


Oxford Papers Help Build Sales. 


AGENCIES_ADVERTISING MANAGERS 






OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Oxford Miami Paper Company, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Sterns 
ee 
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FREE 


From your Oxford 
Paper Merchant — or 
Mail Coupon Today 
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. Mills at Rumford, Maine and West Carrollton, Ohio him a 








Oxford Papers in a full range of coated and uncoated grades are de- 
signed to help your printed products build more sales—they give an 
extra quality to the finished job that assures profitable results. 


YOUR OXFORD PAPER MERCHANT 
IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


_ 


Oxford Paper Merchants make it their business to meet your needs 
promptly—with paper that’s right for your job. Get in touch with 
your nearest Oxford Merchant today—and ask for a copy of the new 
Oxford Paper Selector Chart. You'll find it useful—and you'll find 
him a good man to know! 


Albany, N. Y. 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho . 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y... 
Charlotte, N.C. . 


Chattanooga, Tenn. . 


Chicago, Ill. . 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lincoln, Neb... 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. . 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Nashville, Tenn. . 
New Haven, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa . 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 


W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
The Mudge Paper Co. 


_W ews: Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Case, Rice & Co. Corp. 
. Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
. Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 
The Johnston Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
. The Cleveland Paper Co. 
: Scioto Paper Co. 
Cincinnati Cordage Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Chope Stevens Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
MacCollum Paper Co. 
. Jacksonville Paper Co. 
. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
. Western Newspaper Union 
A Roach Paper Co. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Louisville Paper Co. 
. Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
C. H. Robinson Co. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
Everglades Paper Co. 
Nene Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 
Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
. Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
. . Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. Western Paper Co. 
Atlantic Paper Co. 


W Hlcox- Walter: Furlong Paper Co. 


. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
General Paper Corp. 

. C. H. Robinson Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Cauthorne Paper Co. 
Genesee Valley Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
Inter-City Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Tampa Paper Co. 

. Paper Merchants, Inc. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
The Mudge Paper Co. 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 













are ground to prevent face-drag against stock and 
assure plumb-line straightness of cut. And you can 
bank on it, too, that these knives won’t lose the 
temper of their special Simonds S-301 Steel. Order 
from your dealer... and start saving your knife- 
dollars right now. 





MEANS LONGER LIFE... 
for every SEMONOS Paper Knife 


Nobody but Simonds... with special Simonds-designed equipment... 
can impart such a polished mirror-finish to paper-cutting knives. This 
finish means far smoother, easier cutting .. . far longer knife-life. What's more, these S-301 Knives 





SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO. | 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Other Divisions of SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
making Quality Products for Industry 


poe Ss 
aaa, W SIM ONDS 


CAMADA SAW CO. LTD. 
















gms0noS SAN ANP StERL col Grinding MonTatac TORONTO vancouvee 
LOCKPORT, w.¥. s Sant s0mn ne 
Special Electric Simonds Products 





Furnace Steels end Grains 


for Canade 
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PAPER KNIVES CIRCULAR CUTTERS STEEL RULE PULPWOOD SAWS CROSSCUT SAWS ELECTROTYPE SAWS 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 1350 Columbia Road, Boston 27, Mass.; 127 S. Green St., Chicago 7, Ill.; 416 W. Eighth St., Los Angcles 14, Calif.; 228 First St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif.; 311 S. W. First Ave., Portland 4, Ore.; 31 W. Trent Ave., Spokane 8, Wash. Canadian Factory: 595 St. Remi St., Montreal 30, Que. 

































FRASER PAPER, LIMITED 


Sales Office—420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Other Offices in Chicago and Cleveland 
a 
Mills — Madawaska, Maine. 


@ - « « A FRASER PAPER 


Snowland Bond is no newcomer. It is the same excellent sheet 











made in the same exacting manner that has built for it a big 
following over the period of years during which it has been sold 
under the private brand names of many leading distributors. 
But Snowland Bond is newly important. For today, more than 
ever, when every printing effort and every business operation 
must pay off—here’s a paper that is a definite asset for profitable 
printing runs and practical business purposes. 


. . » sold by Leading Distributors 


Gene 9mm come cee eee ee ew wee ee we we ee es ee ee ee oe 


Snowland Bond is a surface sized sheet 
made in white and six distinctive col- 
ors. Stocked in standard sizes and 
weights. Quality control is exercised in 
every operation from the woodlands 
through to the finished product. 


YOUR NAME 





COM PANY. 





ADDRESS. 





CIty. STATE. 
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Glossy finish to versatile gumming to air 
conditioning — that’s the triple play you 
get with Dennison One Sixteen and a Half, 
the general purpose label sheet. 


1. Fine appearing, uncoated, supercalen- 
dered sheet with smooth, uniform, 
bright finish for high quality printing 
— that’s One Sixteen and a Half. 


2. Non-blocking, strong gumming, the 
most efficient adhesive of its kind, un- 
equalled for holding strength and quick 


tack — that’s One Sixteen and a Half. 


3. Produced in controlled atmospheric 
conditions under constant supervision 
of laboratory technicians — that’s One 
Sixteen and a Half. 


Ask your Paper Merchant handling 

the Dennison Gummed Paper Line for 

the new specimen sheet of One Sixteen 
and a Half. See how it takes color printing. Put it 
through any tests you want. Use One Sixteen and a 
Half and watch your label business grow. 


GUMMED PAPER DIVISION 


Dennioon Klanupachuring So. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Gd « Vaper Company 
















MASSACHUSETTS 
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RICAN PAD PAPER COMPANY 


Genera) Managep nV 






...our Strongest claim 


From Maine to Manila... Calcutta to California... 
come enthusiastic letters like the one reproduced here, 
proclaiming that ‘‘Lawson Cutters Rate Best!’’ 


write today for free brochure! 


Complete, fully illustrated descriptions and specifications 
of the 39”, 46” and 52” LAWSON CUTTERS. 


BOSTON 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS * SALES and SERVICE ee 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC. ............-. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 

A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY.................02eeeeee Denver, Colo. 

TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC.............-.-- Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 

SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO.............--20eeee-s .... Atlanta, Ga. i 

SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC............00. 020s eens Dallas, Texas i 

NER PIR N TED 555.5 ia o> 956 ss), 8is ve oslONW Rcenereiene Sess Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver [ ° 

MAIN OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 





PIONEERS IN PAPER CUTTING MACHINERY SINCE 1898 
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For distributor, form and ductor, Dayco 
Rollers give you just the right “not too soft, 
not too hard” effect you need for perfect 
printing. Their velvety surface picks up just 
the right amount of ink and distributes it 
smoothly and evenly. Made tough, they are 
not affected by rules and type when forms 
are run horizontally. 

Dayco all-weather rollers save changing 
every winter and summer. They keep their 
same tack, same diameter with any ink in 


hot or cold, wet or dry weather. They won’t 
crack, chip, melt or swell. Give super per- 
formance on high speed runs for millions 


of impressions. 

For offset or letterpress, Daycos last as 
much as four times longer than ordinary 
rollers. You'll be money ahead, have fewer 
adjustments, have less trouble with Dayco 
Rollers on every position on your presses. 
Write: The Dayton Rubber Company, 
Dayco Roller Division, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





yy Daytom Rulabexr 


Pioneers of Improvements for Better Printing with lithographic, letter- 
press & newspaper Rollers; Color Separators and Fountain Dividers. 
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A leading machine-composition man, head 
of his business, says, “You can talk your 
head off about purity and balance of metals 
and eutectic points, and we can’t prove you right or wrong.” 

“But the machines will test the metal promptly! If we find plungers 
wearing out in a month that we know should last a year or more... 
if orifices clog too quickly and demand cleaning every day . . . if our 
type face is dirty or frosty . . . then we know we’ve got poor metal. 
The machines have put the finger on the trouble.” 

Federated Process Type Metal has all the good characteristics that 
you can’t see by looking. Chemical composition is proved by years of 
experience with every type of metal. Melting points are consistent 
with best melting practice. Purity is guaranteed by Federated’s rigid 
control of manufacturing. 

See Federated first for all metals used in 
the graphic arts, including monotype, stereotype, 
electrotype, linotype; electrotypers’ foil; copper 
anodes; MOR-TIN correction alloys. 


Seduce METALS 


Division of American Smelting and Refining Company, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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because it’s . 
@ SNAPPY @ STIFF 
@ UNIFORM @ FLAT 
®@ RESISTANT TO SPLITTING 


@ PERFECT FOR PRINTING, WRITING, 
ERASING, RE-WRITING 


HOLLINGSWORTH INDEX is available in all standard sizes 
and weights, white and seven colors. : : H & W RESEARCH 
Use HOLLINGSWORTH INDEX with confidence! : KEEPS AHEAD OF 
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utive Offices: 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Sales Offices: 


230 Park Avenue 111 West Washington Street 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 


LLS at WATERVILLE and MADISON. MAINE and MOBILE, ALABAMA 








Willing People 


Some are willing to work 





—and the rest 
are willing to let them! 
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How is Combination Letterpress— Offset 
Printing Plant Idea Working Out ? 


By RANALD SAVERY,  xew york epitor 


@ OPERATION of a combination plant 
—letterpress and offset—is bidding 
for the attention of many printers 
these days. Impetus has come from 
the rapid development in stature 
and adaptability of the offset proc- 
ess; its consequent widening accept- 
ance by buyers of quality printing 
as well as by those whose orders are 
predicated on price. Not a few letter- 
press printers have come to the con- 
clusion that customer satisfaction 
can no longer be completely main- 
tained within the limits of a single 
process—that attempts to convert all 
work to letterpress, regardless of its 
nature, frequently result in an awk- 
ward, inefficient approach to the job. 

The realistic letterpress printer 
placed in that position may say to 
himself: “All right, I’ll bid on jobs 
that fit my process and my plant. If 
it’s obvious that I can be beaten by 
an offset house on price, or on time 
schedule, or even on quality because 
of the nature of the job, I’ll decline 
to bid, and not worry over losing 
that particular work.” 

Yes, he can say that, but in prac- 
tice it’s not so easy to carry through. 
It goes against a printer’s nature— 
not to say human nature—to turn 
away an estimate, so the inclination 
is to try and wangle through on the 
basis of his own facilities. If the 
customer is inclined to favor offset 
for a particular job but calls in the 
letterpress man for a routine bid, 
the latter is then placed in the posi- 
tion not only of selling his plant and 
his services but also of selling his 
process. There are letterpress print- 
ers who welcome the chance to do 


this; who are convinced that their 
method has no peer. There are others 
who feel that offset has a definite 
place in the scheme of things but 
who don’t want to “fool with it.” 
They have learned their trade and 
their business in letterpress, and 
have little inclination to take on the 
responsibilities or to unravel the 
mysteries of another process. They 
point to examples of letterpress man- 
agers who tried to embark on a com- 
bination setup, couldn’t make a go 
of it, and emerged from the experi- 
ence sadder, poorer men. 


Some See Opportunity 


Other letterpress men, seeing jobs 
go offset, reason that if they’re going 
that way, they might just as well 
travel into their own plant, equipped 
with an offset department. Or they 
see an opportunity to create new 
business which may be lying dor- 
mant because it can only be sold on 
an offset basis. Translating these 
reasonable conclusions into practi- 
cal operating procedure is an under- 
taking of considerable scope, as well 
as financial risk. The material as- 
sembled in this article is presented 
for what it may be worth to those 
letterpress printers who like the idea 
of a combination plant but who hesi- 
tate to embark upon such an opera- 
tion because of the unknown factors 
involved. Some pointers also may be 
found for those printers who have 
put a combination setup in work but 
are having trouble with it. 

The best basis of experience would 
seem to lie in those plants which have 
achieved a measure of success with 


combination operations. The present 
study was narrowed down further to 
those who have installed the second 
departments fairly recently. Offset 
installation dates for the plants in- 
volved in the study ranged from 1938 
to 1947. Another point was to confine 
the study to medium-size or smaller 
plants, since the very large size op- 
erations are not typical of average 
management. Plants involved are sit- 
uated in New York City. Two in 
particular typify the two general 
classes of operation—one a strictly 
commercial house which does busi- 
ness largely on price in the job work 
field for agencies and advertisers; 
the other placing more emphasis on 
quality, carrying a backbone of job 
work for rather meticulous book and 
magazine publishers. 

Having achieved a certain amount 
of success in the combination setup, 
managements of the plants were 
unanimous in their endorsement of 
it. They praised its flexibility—its 
adaptability to the various kinds of 
work, as well as to the details of 
single jobs. 

For example, one firm showed a 
run of picture premium cards—color 
work on one side had been done by 
offset, type on the reverse side by 
letterpress. A combination operation 
in this instance had resulted in qual- 
ity where it was indicated and in 
economy where it was needed. An- 
other example was an agency bro- 
chure, one section of which contained 
pieces of art work with large solid 
areas. Offset was the answer to this 
section, while the other portions 
were done letterpress. A frequent 
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custom is to produce booklet covers 
by offset where art work predom- 
inates, and use letterpress for the 
inside text. Another use of the com- 
bination is the perforating or scor- 
ing of the offset jobs on letterpress 
equipment. 

This adaptability, according to the 
evidence presented, is one of the 
strongest talking points in favor of 
the combination plant. It gives the 
salesman and the estimator a lot of 
room to work in, and tends to provide 
customer satisfaction, on both qual- 
ity and price, that is often hard to 
achieve with a one-process plant. 


Sells Results, Not Process 


Use of the combination on one par- 
ticular job is not, of course, its sole 
function. Many jobs will be handled 
completely letterpress, others com- 
pletely offset, depending on their 
nature. Sometimes one look at the 
customer’s dummy or specifications 
will indicate the process. More often, 
two sets of estimates are made up, 
one for letterpress, one for offset. 
Where price is the final decisive fac- 
tor, the job is produced automati- 
cally by the cheaper method. Where 
quality carries a more important 
influence, the recommendation to the 
customer will be backed by the print- 
er’s judgment as to which reproduc- 
tion method will bring the desired 
results. Sales psychology here is a 
potent one, because the customer can 
be made to feel that the printer is 
selling the results, not weighting his 
arguments in favor of one process 
because that is the only one he has 
available. 

These, in brief outline, are some 
of the major entries on the credit 
side of the combination ledger. They 
constitute the advantages that can 
be achieved by the two-process plant. 
How to achieve them, starting from 
scratch with a new process, poses 
the problem from the viewpoint of 
the letterpress printer considering a 
combination plant. 

One piece of advice was heard in 
each instance of the plants studied. 
That is: Start small with your offset 
department. A recommended send- 
off is two 17- by 22-inch presses. 
This equipment allows the letter- 
press printer to try his wings in the 
second process without piling up a 
lot of hungry machinery. One man- 
ager has operated very well during 
eleven years with the addition of a 
22- by 34-inch press to his original 
17 by 22’s. Another, spreading out 
faster on a volume of commercial 
work during three years of combina- 
tion operation, has added a 28 by 
42, a 41 by 54, and a two-color 41 by 
54, It is considered important that 
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BROOKLYNESE 


Recently in an article on the dialect of 
Brooklyn one frequently u.ed word was 
printed repeatedly as larnyx. A reader with 
a proofreader’s ability to catch an error 
asked the author if this usage was also 
Brooklynese. In apologizing for the error an 
editor wrote: ‘Larnyx, the misprint for lar- 
ynx, is neither journalese nor Brooklynese, 
but rather good red erring.” 





the offset press equipment match, in 
a general degree, the sheet sizes of 
the letterpress equipment, so that 
similar formats of work can be sold 
for both processes. 

So, matching the offset equipment 
in the first plant mentioned above, 
we find a 25 by 38 unit, two 24 by 
35-inch presses, four 1714 by 221%4- 
inch presses, and three 14 by 20-inch 
verticals. In the second plant, the 
letterpress equipment consists of 
one 1134 by 17%-inch press, two 
1714 by 2214-inch presses, two 28 by 
41-inch presses, a 54 by 50-inch cyl- 
inder, along with three 14 by 20-inch 
verticals. 

Much of the advantage of the 
combination plant is said to be lost if 
there is an insufficient interchange 
of sheet sizes between the processes. 
It is sometimes a temptation for a 
letterpress printer to install a par- 
ticular piece of offset equipment be- 
cause he has a ready market for a 
certain specialized kind of work that 
fits on it. If this specialized business 
dries up on him for one reason or 
another, he is left with a starving 
press that doesn’t dovetail with his 
letterpress operations. 

In other words, it is indicated that 
if you’re going to install an offset 
department, it should be upon a 
planned, permanent basis, not just 
because there may be a quick job 
just around the corner that can be 
knocked over with an offset press. 


Get Experienced Offset Help 


In making the “slow” start, it is 
recommended that an experienced 
offset man be brought in right from 
the beginning. If possible, he should 
be an all-round man on production, 
estimating, and customer contact. If 
he’s too much of a specialist, a good 
deal of his time is wasted at the be- 
ginning while the department is 
being built up. Letterpress managers 
who have taken on offset in their 
plants emphasize the “difference” 
between the older process and the 
newer one. The phrase that describes 
letterpress as mechanical, and offset 
as chemical, sums up the difference 
admirably. The two processes have 





almost no common denominators of 
understanding or operation. 

Offset, it is pointed out, has in- 
finitely more “variables” than letter- 
press. The old pressroom philosophy, 
“Tf it’s type-high it’ll print” cannot 
be translated into offset terms. As 
one offset production man put it, 
“Sometimes a sheet just won’t run, 
and nobody knows why.” A letter- 
press man, accustomed to working 
with definite, mechanical knowledge 
of cause and effect in printing, tends 
to feel lost when first confronted 
with the “ifs” and “maybes” that 
crop up in offset. That is why it is 
considered essential to bring in an 
offset man for the start of combina- 
tion operations. 


Letterpress Training Helps 


The craftsmanship training of 
letterpress, however, does not seem 
to be completely valueless where off- 
set is concerned. One combination 
plant manager commented: “A let- 
terpress man is ingrained with more 
of the feeling of printing than most 
offset men. He may not know the 
details of offset production, but he 
knows what’s good printing and 
what isn’t. Very often he can spot 
what’s wrong technically with an off- 
set reproduction quicker than the 
offset technician himself. The letter- 
press man can explain just what is 
needed in the result and the offset 
craftsman can then take the proper 
steps to correct it.” 

The building of offset accounts 
requires selling, naturally. In the 
plants investigated, no additions 
were made to the sales force to con- 
centrate upon offset. The salesmen 
were given basic instruction in the 
offset process, then sent out to hit 
the trade. In many instances, letter- 
press salesmen know which of their 
customers have been placing offset 
jobs, and instances where they have 
lost jobs to offset. These offer an ob- 
vious approach. A more constructive, 
creative procedure, perhaps, is to 
analyze each customer’s needs and 
decide where he can be provided with 
better service, a better price, or bet- 
ter results under the combination 
of the two processes. 

The question of platemaking for 
offset requires early decision by the 
combination plant operator. Experi- 
ence indicates that it is wise to in- 
stall a platemaking department as 
soon as it is feasible—perhaps not 
right at the beginning, but as soon 
as the department has gained some 
momentum. The plate is the key in 
offset work, and it was the opinion of 
the managements interviewed that 
in order to control costs and quality 
a plate department is necessary. 
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The extent of platemaking de- 
pends somewhat on the kind of work 
done by the plant. The production 
manager of a plant which is doing 
commercial work on price believes 
in keeping his plate department 
under-equipped rather than over- 
equipped. If he happens to hit a 
high number of short runs, thus 
throwing a burden on the plate de- 
partment, he has some of the plates 
made outside. He explained that if 
his plate department were equipped 
and manned to take care of the maxi- 
mum amount of work, part of it 
would stand idle a good share of the 
time, and so would the men. 

Another firm, which sells with 
more emphasis on quality, handles 
all its own plates. The management 
considers the platemaking depart- 
ment as being of major importance 
in his offset section. 


Handling Procedures Vary 


Comparable differences in view- 
point were expressed by the two 
managements regarding copy prep- 
aration. In the commercial firm, cre- 
ative service is held to a minimum. 
The production department receives 
copy already prepared by agencies or 
customer advertising departments, 
utilizing a free-lance artist only 
when the customer specifically re- 
quests aid, or when it is apparent 
that additional work on the copy will 
save time and money in the stripping 
process. . 

The other firm employs a photo 
retoucher and also a full-time artist 
and designer who works on both off- 
set and letterpress jobs. The produc- 
tion manager said that 90 per cent 
of the art work received for offset 
reproduction required retouching or 
additional preparation, either to im- 
prove the reproduction results or to 
simplify making of the plates. 

Again, kind of work affects com- 
posing room operation. Using the 
same two plants for comparative 
purposes, the commercial firm holds 
its composition to a minimum, even 
in the letterpress department. Work- 
ing with agencies or large advertis- 
ing departments, repro proofs for 
offset or type for letterpress are sup- 
plied. The whole technique of opera- 
tion by this company is geared to 
closely scheduled presswork, mini- 
mizing creative service, copy prep- 
aration, and composition. The other 
plant not only maintains a busy com- 
posing room but devotes careful at- 
tention to developing and improving 
its method of type proofing to attain 
the highest quality possible in its 
offset reproductions. 

In some sections of the country, 
union jurisdiction presents a prob- 


lem in operation of combination 
plants, but this is not true of New 
York. The same composing room sets 
type for either process; cutters and 
binders work on both letterpress and 
offset press sheets. For practical 
purposes, the pressrooms are located 
on separate floors or in completely 
separated quarters on the same floor. 
For one thing, the offset department 
needs to be isolated because of its 
sensitivity to temperature and hu- 
midity conditions that have a lesser 
effect on letterpress. For another, 
there are differences in the two un- 
ion contracts as regards holidays, 
hours, and complements of men, so 
it is considered better to operate the 
two departments separately. 

A variation of the combination 
setup is found in the example of a 
company which formed its offset de- 
partment as a separate corporation. 
The letterpress plant and the offset 
plant are in different buildings but 
selling is done by a pooled sales 
force. One of the reasons given by 
the management for the procedure 
was a desire to avoid any possible 
union jurisdiction trouble should it 
arise in the future. 

One of the points stressed by the 
combination plant managers was the 
growing disappearance of prejudice 
on the part of most printing buyers 
against either one of the processes. 
The old line between standpat letter- 
press or offset customers is breaking 





Fourth Prize Goes to 
Designer of May Cover 





From Goteborg, Sweden, came the 
design awarded fourth honors in the 
recent cover contest sponsored by THE 
INLAND PRINTER. This simple but at- 
tractive and significant design, which 
appears on this issue, is the work of 
Nils Buskqvist, who is a Swedish 
printer-designer. 

Mr. Buskqvist is another example of 
the hometown boy who made good. He 
started as a small boy to learn the 
printing trade in Goteborg. In various 
Swedish shops he worked as composi- 
tor, foreman, and overseer. During a 
stay in Stockholm, he taught in a school 
of printing. While on a sojourn to the 
United States, in 1924 and 1925, he 
worked for the Roycrofters in East 
Aurora, New York. In 1945 he returned 
to Goteborg where he now owns and 
operates a printing plant. 

Among the closest friends of Mr. 
Buskqvist are names well known to 


down. A larger number of buyers 
today are thinking solely in terms of 
results—in price, or in quality, or 
both, and they will go along with the 
process that produces what they are 
after. One combination plant man 
claims to have customers who don’t 
even ask how the job is to be run. On 
work where the price is about equal 
between the two methods, this 
printer schedules it for letterpress 
or offset depending on how it fits 
into his plant operations or how the 
finished copy seems to shape up for 
reproduction. 


Select Process Best for Job 


That represents combination plant 
operation carried to its ultimate de- 
gree and may be an indication of a 
trend toward the merging of the two 
processes‘in the minds of buyers of 
printing. There are some in the in- 
dustry who are not too happy over 
such an indifferent attitude on the 
part of the customer, believing it 
tends toward a breaking down of 
printing standards. Combination 
plant operators, however, take an 
opposite view. Given a reasonably 
free hand by the customer, they see 
in such a situation an opportunity 
for a stable policy of scheduling let- 
terpress when jobs belong in that 
process, and offset when jobs belong 
there. And that, after all, is the basic 
principle behind two-process plant 
operation. 





readers of THE INLAND PRINTER—Such 
as Axel Edward Sahlin, Emil Georg 
Sahlin, and Algot Ringstrom. Mr. 
Buskqvist recalls with pleasure his 
trips to the United States, and hopes to 
some day again have the opportunity 
to meet his old friends as well as to 
make new ones in this country. 
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e IT TAKES more than dollars and 
bricks to create a printing plant 
where the maximum is achieved in 
utility, comfort, and efficiency. Tri- 
umphant evidence of the value of 
intelligent planning is Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Company’s new 
plant just outside the city limits of 
Toronto, where more than thirty 
national and business magazines of 
Canada are printed for the company 
plus numerous magazines, newspa- 
pers, and commercial job printing 
for outside clients. 


auaceeeene ns, 


TOP: At twilight, plant en- 
trance casts glow from stain- 
less steel doors and great ex- 
panses of windows. Three 29- 
foot recesses have been framed 
in Indiana limestone with green 
marble door trim. Inside may 
. be glimpsed spiral staircase in 
eo the modern semicircular foyer 





Ee ABOVE: Exterior view shows 

: sleek long lines of front of 
new plant, stretching 529 (420 
feet deep) to cover more than 
four of the forty-four acre 
plot just outside city limits of 
Toronto. Structural tile walls, 
faced by sand-colored brick 


LEFT: General view of press- 
room from corner of a battery 
of two-color presses. Circled 
clock marks center of floor area. 
Plant now has forty presses, 
with others to come, including 
two new seven-color rotaries. 
Thirty-three national and busi- 
ness magazines produced here 


4,500,000 Dollar: 


Sleek and angular, crisply tailored 
to the rolling plain on which it is 
erected, the building, as such, is a 
fine example of modern architecture. 
Streamlines of the building exem- 
plify the streamlining of procedure 
made possible by designing the 
plant to fit around its contents and 
personnel. Its modern appearance is 
more than matched by its modern 
functioning: Straightline produc- 
tion from copy reception to mailing 
dock; no structural bottlenecks; 
room—lots of room to move around 
in, but no room for unnecessary 
footsteps; vast windows and flicker- 
less fluorescent lighting; adequate 
air conditioning. 

Not even for Horace T. Hunter, 
president of the firm, was opening 
day as jubilant an occasion as it was 
for Lieutenant-Colonel John Bayne 
Maclean, eighty-six-year-old founder 
of the publishing firm, who started 
the business in one rented room 
which was only nine by twelve feet, 
sixty-two years ago, and is still ac- 
tively helping it grow. 


Department Heads Help 


Detailed plans were worked out 
by Thomas H. Howse, vice-president 
in charge of production; Donald F. 
Hunter, assistant to the executive 
vice-president; and Edward Ny- 
mark, plant manager. A model lay- 
out was arranged and rearranged 
until the most desirable locations 
were achieved. Many recommenda- 
tions from heads of the various de- 
partments went into the blueprints. 

A long curved driveway swings 
up to the front entrance from the 
highway along which the building 
stretches for 529 feet (it is 420 feet 
deep, and covers more than four 
acres). Through the stainless steel 
and glass doors and windows of the 
striking entrance, a visitor glimpses 
the unusual semicircular foyer with 
walls painted a faint coral shade. 
Spotlighted by the simplicity of its 
surroundings, a hanging staircase 
spirals up to the second-floor ro- 
tunda. A large conference room and 
technical library adjoins the rotun- 
da, and beyond it is a mezzanine 
from which the impressive press- 
room may be surveyed. On the other 
side of the rotunda is a private din- 
ing room with butler’s pantry. 

Reception, executive, and general 
offices cover 4,500 square feet of 
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Buy a Lot of Printing Plant! 


floor space on the first floor at the 
front of the building. An editor’s 
work room is located next to the 
copy control center. It is used by 
the editors only on their respective 
makeup days. Business, editorial, 
and advertising offices are main- 
tained in the Maclean-Hunter Build- 
ing in downtown Toronto. 
Although a station wagon and 
motorcycles now maintain a fast 
and regular delivery schedule be- 
tween the printing plant and edi- 
torial offices, that distance of nine 
miles will become negligible upon 
the completion of installation of 
wire facsimile senders and receivers. 
Copy may be read without delay, 
the corrected facsimile relayed to 
the recorder, and thus returned to 
the printer in a matter of minutes. 
Features of the new plant include 
“Canada’s finest industrial cafe- 
teria,” which seats 250 diners, with 
the steam tables and serving count- 
ers located in an adjacent room in 
order to not detract from the pleas- 
ant atmosphere of the dining room, 
with its twenty-foot windows over- 
looking a somewhat rural landscape. 
A general lounge for all employes 
opens off the cafeteria, inviting 
resting, visiting, and card games. 


Doubles as Auditorium 


The cafeteria doubles as an audi- 
torium for company functions, hav- 
ing a stage, complete with dressing 
rooms, at one end. The room has 
been placed at the disposal of em- 
ployes for dramatic or musical eve- 
ning entertainment. From the cafe- 
teria one may enter the section of 
roof which is reserved for noontime 
sunbathing. 

Six acres of the forty-four acre 
plot are landscaped lawns; 100,000 
square feet of land have been graded 
for outdoor sports. A paved parking 
lot is large enough for 200 cars. All 
loading docks are graded so that the 
end of a truck is inclined downward 
toward the dock, to let gravity assist 
with the unloading. Dock heights 
differ to accommodate both high and 
low trucks. 

To protect and aid its 450 em- 
ployes, a fully equipped health cen- 
ter is an integral part of the plant. 
Presided over by a full-time regis- 
tered nurse, with a staff doctor on 
call, the center occupies five rooms: 
a waiting room, examining room, 




















RIGHT: The large windows of the lounge ad- 
jacent to cafeteria overlook fields, hills, and 
valley. This spot is popular with all employes, 
who play cards at the battery of card tables, 
read, or indulge in other forms of relaxation 


BELOW: Section of five-room health depart- 
ment which is headed by full-time registered 
nurse. This is general treatment room. Waiting 
room, the nurse’s office, doctor’s examination 
room, recovery room complete health center 


RIGHT: Every day, more than a thousand rags used to clean 
and lubricate press, bindery, and typesetting equipment, are 
washed in chemicals in this fully equipped laundry. Washer 
is in rear. Other units are extractor and dryers with heat 
controls which are regulated to suit type of cloth being dried 


RIGHT: An essential part of 
the ingenious system for re- 
moval of scrap paper is this 
fanning mill on the roof of the 
plant. The trimmings sucked by 
air from paper cutters are car- 
ried up through the pipe on 
the left to mill, which removes 
all foreign particles from scrap. 
Clean scrap falls through pipe 
on right into a hopper in the 
baling room on the main floor 
and is fed into baling machine. 
This eliminates a fire hazard 





LEFT: The cafeteria, where em- 
ployes may secure full course 
meals for less than sixty cents, 
has pleasant country club at- 
mosphere, with shiny stainless 
steel tables and all chairs up- 
holstered in cherry red. Placing 
the sometimes-clattery serving 
counters and steam tables in 
djoining room i ed r ing 
environment for meals. Stage 
and dressing rooms at rear 
permit it to double as audito- 
rium for pany f ti 

and room is also at disposal of 


A 1 








. employes for entertainments 
































treatment room, nurse’s office, and 
recovery room. Similar health serv- 
ice is offered in the downtown edi- 
torial offices. 

The plant has twelve washrooms, 
the main ones containing showers. 
The kitchen staff has private wash- 
rooms, as does the health center. A 
700-square-foot rest lounge occu- 
pies a section of the main restroom 
for women. 

The air conditioning and supply 
system maintains a constant press- 


opener: 


the cutter knives, carrying them up 
to a fanning mill on the roof where 
they are cleaned and blown into a 
hopper which automatically feeds a 
baling machine on the main floor. 
The plant has its own laundry 
located next to the boiler room. Un- 
der the direction of the stationary 
engineer, all rags used in cleaning 
and lubricating press, bindery, and 
typesetting equipment are washed 
daily. After being washed in chemi- 
cally treated water, cloths are dried 


which the ad is to run. Whether he 
has one or one hundred cuts, every 
advertiser has an individual folder. 

Each magazine has been allotted 
a number of drawers for small cuts 
and racks for large engravings. An 
average of 2,650 drawers and forty- 
five seven-foot racks are required to 
handle the huge number of cuts 
stored in this manner. All cuts made 
from photographs of people are filed 
alphabetically, regardless of the 
magazine concerned. 





Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company’s new printing plant, as seen from the highway, just outside Toronto, Canada. Austerely modern in architecture, 
the building has been capably planned to secure the utmost in efficient procedure, along with a regard for the comfort and welfare of its employes 


room temperature of 76° F. with a 
relative humidity of 52 per cent. 
Evaporation cooling in summer is 
provided by a 14-inch layer of wa- 
ter covering the entire fiat roof, 
save the section set aside for sun- 
bathing. The roof is supported by 
structural steel framing. Comfort 
within the building is further in- 
sured through use of anti-infrared, 
heat-resistant glass in the many 
windows. 

Three-phase fluorescent lighting 
is used throughout the plant. A sci- 
entific use of paint, in light pastel 
color schemes, reduces shadows. 

A simple yet most useful innova- 
tion of the new plant is the electri- 
cally driven conveyor belt which 
facilitates bench-to-truck loading of 
mailbags. Every day, an average 
of 2,000 mail bags, weighing fifty 
pounds each, ride on the ninety-foot 
belt, to slide down a chute into wait- 
ing trucks. 

Maclean-Hunter is proud, too, of 
its system for removal of scrap pa- 
per, which eliminates a fire hazard 
along with providing clean scrap 
paper ready for reclamation. Suc- 
tion pipes pull the trimmings from 
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in units that are heat-controlled, 
according to the type of cloth being 
dried, to avoid shrinkage. 


Huge Paper Storage Capacity 

Press equipment ranges from the 
small automatics to big seven-color 
magazine presses printing 400,000 
pages an hour. Foundations for 
these giant presses are independent 
of the floor. Composing rooms, bind- 
eries, and mailing rooms contain the 
most modern equipment. There is 
humidified storage space for 150 
carloads of paper. 

Six men keep tabs upon 250,000 
cuts and electros, and the cut depart- 
ment prides itself on being able to 
locate a desired cut in thirty seconds. 
The system is “practically fool- 
proof.” This is how it works: 

The cut department services the 
composing room, advertising agen- 
cies, advertisers, and the editorial 
offices of Maclean-Hunter. All new 
advertising cuts (an average of 800 
a week) come through the cut room. 
All data concerning them are re- 
corded with a proof in a filing folder 
under the name of the advertiser in 
the section devoted to the paper in 


As soon as a cut is ordered killed, 
its proof is transferred to the dead 
file. The cut is unmounted and the 
metal sold for scrap. 

One member of the staff fills requi- 
sitions for the return of cuts. An- 
other files small cuts in drawers 
when they are returned from the 
composing room. One man is charged 
with looking after the racks and 
four-color plates, which are sepa- 
rated into sets and specially pack- 
aged. The duties of one man consist 
of pulling proofs of all new cuts and 
finding photoengravings. Another 
looks after advertising copy and sup- 
plies cuts to the composing room. 

So, when a specific cut is re- 
quested, the staff knows where to 
look—under the advertiser’s name, 
the magazine’s name, or the alpha- 
betic file, depending upon what is 
wanted. 

The handling of cuts is typical of 
the efficient systems worked out for 
the plant—through research and the 
broad experience of company execu- 
tives, through study of developments 
in layout and design, and field trips 
to modern printing plants of the 
North American continent. 
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GRAPHIC PRINTING COMPANY, of Mon- 
treal, Canada.—Layout of the pictorial 
folder, “Castle des Monts,” and espe- 
cially the center spread, is excellent and 
typography good. We are not thrilled 
with the color combination of green, blue, 
yellow, and black; it seems a bit dull. 

THE JACKSON PRESS, of London, Eng- 
land.—We have no adverse criticism to 
make on your new statement. As a form, 
in fact, it is much above average. Layout 
is good, typography well handled. While 
it is not dull, thanks to characterful 
main line, it could be more glamorous 
and impressive through the use of color. 

FRANK BLACK & COMPANY, Chicago. 
—Examples of the work you submit, for 
the most part letterheads and business 
cards, are representative of the very 





Owners cartooned on folder from Service Electro- 
type Company, Pittsburgh. Blue, black on white 


best in quality. To develop such effective 
display and style on the small area of the 
business card of most-used sizes is really 
an outstanding achievement. Colors are 
excellent and presswork also the best. 
(Some cards are reproduced on page 59.) 

HERBERT W. SIMPSON, INCORPORATED, 
Evansville, Indiana.—Your work com- 
bines excellence of craftsmanship with 
a sparkle and distinction which com- 
mands attention. You have the knack of 
versatility, achieving widely different 
effects, both conventional and modern, 
both dignified and just short enough of 
the flamboyant, to make a powerful im- 
pression. The series of cards for the Old 
National Bank is outstanding. 

THE BRADFORD PRESS, of Portland, 
Maine.—Congratulations are decidedly 
justified on the production of your bro- 








Mark for the attention of this department 
printed items on which you desire criticism. 
Send in a flat package; do not roll. We regret 
that personal replies cannot be made by mail 


chure “Specimens of the Work of The 
Bradford Press.” Of a comparatively 
conservative style and featuring roman 
types, mostly old style, the specimens 
achieve distinction and are impressive 
because of sound display, properly dis- 
tributed ample white space, exquisite 
spacing of the letters, words and line. 





Reflections 
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Valentine's Day inspired cover of E. F. Schmidt 
Company, Milwaukee, external house magazine. 
In dark blue and red inks on rose-colored stock 


In fact, the work is most definitely that 
of master craftsmen. Our hat is raised 
to you. It’s a pleasure to see such work. 

GREER PRINTING COMPANY, of Duluth, 
Minnesota.—Your blotter with minia- 
ture illustrations of auto license plates 
of all the states and also the provinces 
of Canada, in colors, with a surrounding 
panel carrying your name, business, ad- 
dress, and telephone number, is interest- 
ing and impressive. No recipient will 
pass it by without checking each illus- 
tration and having his mind upon you all 
the time. Remembrance value is defi- 
nitely great. The yellow inside name 
panel is too weak, causing large initial 
letters in reverse color to be indistinct. 
Besides, this lemon yellow is glaring and 
garish, frankly, a bit cheap looking. A 


ONLY 


“Voi” Abctal 


is GOOD ENOUGH 
FOR WARWICK 





We beg your pardon for getting technical, but it’s @ 

point you may appreciate. 

Here at Warwick all type is cast from “virgin” metal. 

This insures a clean, clear, sharp printing impression. 

You see, the metal used in casting type is an alloy, specially 
designed for its purpose—not too hard, not too soft, 

bus just right. 

If this metal is melted down after once being cast and is used 
over and over, it loses much of its virtue—and the type 
may not stand up, or the impressions from it may be fuzzy 
and unalluring. 

Only virgin metal is good enough for Warwick, and it's not 
too good for you. Naturally, you want the best. And that’s 
what Warwick furnishes—the best in typography 


Warwick TYPOGRAPHERS san ienct mise 


CEateal 9210 


Eye-catching direct mail piece in two colors was 
used by of St. Louis 
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yellow inclining more to orange would 
have been much more effective. 

NILS BuSK@QVIST, Bergendahls Bok- 
tryckeri, of Goteborg, Sweden—Beau- 
tiful! Impressive! The work you submit 
—every one of the many items sent— 
equals the very best layout, typography, 
and presswork done anywhere. It is im- 
possible either to point to ways for im- 
provement or to single out just one piece 
which stands out from the others, pur- 
pose and size considered. Particular 
mention might be made of the spiral 
bound camera catalog of Hasselblad, 
covers of which are heavy acetate. On 
front, lettering is in blue on the trans- 
parent material, illustration of one cam- 
era printed in black showing through 
from first inside page. Presswork on 
all halftones, which are comparatively 
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Herewith we invite you to make a comparison of the legibility, 
attractiveness, and typographic possibilities inherent in type faces 
old and new as strikingly demonstrated in reproductions shown 
above and below. One-color cover (black ink on cream stock) 
above is by Bill Thorniley, Seattle, and displays some of his famous 
collection of old-time faces. Cover of the Ladies’ Night program 
and menu below was designed by George Harvey Petty, Indian- 
apolis. The Printing House Craftsmen emblem and dots were 
printed in a bright red, with the modern type of program in black 
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COLUMBIA CLUB 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1949-6:30 P.M. 






Modern design of the invitation reproduced above is typical of distinctive crafts- 
manship of its producer, Herbert W. Simpson, Incorporated, of Evansville, Indiana 


large, outlined, and beautifully 
made, is top-grade in its quality. 
BurRTON CHERRY, of Chicago. 
—Specimens of your work as di- 
rector of design and typography 
at the Cuneo Press are excellent. 
They are most definitely modern 
in layout but in no way freakish. 
Readability is in no way handi- 
capped while attention value is 
made strong. We have never en- 
dorsed the idea of starting dis- 
play and other important words 
—especially proper nouns—in 
lower case type but confess that 
on rare occasions the practice is 
effective, particularly when (in 
a large ad) the main display line 
of a few words without proper 
nouns is extra large. Layout of 
the Society of Typographic Arts 
announcement of lectures, a 
booklet, is decidedly striking as 
the example reproduced below 
demonstrates, though other read- 
ers will note the typographical 
affectation we discourage. 


Albert Kner 

Taylor Poore 

Michael Higgins 

E. Willis Jones 
typ e § Robert R. MacKinnon 

Edward Christensen 

Bert Ray 

Dan Smith 

R. Hunter Middleton 

Raymond F. DaRoll 


James Hayes 


THE PULVER PRESS, of Boulder, 
Colorado.—Layout of your blot- 
ters is for the main part orderly, 
and display good. White space is 
not always distributed to best 
advantage. A case in point is the 
piece for December, 1947, where 
there is too much around the 
head in relation to that else- 
where. This is not to say whiting 
out should be uniform, rather to 
the contrary is true, but there 
should be a pleasing variation. 
There should not be wide open 
areas in one part when others 
are relatively crowded. Most seri- 
ous fault with your work, how- 
ever, is associated inharmonious 
types in a single item. Of course, 
contrast is desirable but that is 
not achieved by what might be 
characterized as a helter-skelter 
of several distinct styles scat- 
tered in a layout. Effective con- 
trast may be obtained by one or 
two strong accents strategically 
placed. Furthermore, it is very 


alive! 


the society of typographic arts 


Burton Cherry, Chairman 


Burton Cherry, Cuneo Press, designed this sparkling cover in red and black on white 
for a lecture announcement issued by the Chicago Society of Typographic Arts 
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seldom at all desirable to use more than 
two styles in a single composition. 

THE J. W. FORD COMPANY, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.—“How Ford Personal 
Contact Helps You” is a striking and 
convincing 814- by 11-inch folder. The 
second color, orange yellow, is an espe- 
cially good one for the reverse plate 
which bleeds off page one and the solid 
panel on inner spread. But this color is 
too weak for the line of script type and 
somewhat so for the round dots across 
bottom. One single color is usually too 
strong for solid panels if strong enough 
for lines of type. Screening the solid 
panels, reverse color or not, is the only 
way out when but one color other than 
black is possible. The first page is 
excellent. In the reverse plate simple 
illustration of clasped hands is at top 
with open panel in front partially cov- 
ering picture. This panel is off the hori- 
zontal. The title in black, like rest of 
type, is in rule border same size as open 
panel but square with the page. Effect 
of the border overlapping in part the 
open panel represents an interesting 
layout idea. An excellent job of offset 
presswork was accomplished. 

THE EAST BAY PRINTING COMPANY, 
of Oakland, California—Your “Old 
Fashioned” folder, French style fold, 
is attractive and impressive, the title 
page especially so. It is on pale blue 
antique stock, right edge deckled. Type 
matter starting with two-color initial 
in rose and blue like stock except dark- 
er, is set in Barnum type, this printed 
also in the deep blue. A die-cut open 
panel near the lower right-hand corner 
shows word “Modern” printed in the 
dark blue against a solid background 
panel in rose from page three. Text on 
page three is set flush on left. Because 
length of lines varies greatly, ends on 
right are ragged and unfortunately 
shorter lines are upper ones of group. 
This makes distribution of white space 
unpleasingly irregular. White space 
between rules on left side and bottom 
of group of type is not enough in view 
of large amount at right and bottom 
where, by the way, there are no rules. 
Incidentally, the rose panel with word 
“Modern” which shows through cut- 
out panel as part of the title page is in 
lower right-hand corner of this page. 
The only serious fault, to repeat in a 
way, is the inordinate amount of white 
space in upper right of page three. 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT, Municipal 
Technical College, Kingston upon Hull, 
England.—Your 1947-48 “Year Book” 
is commendable, parts of it excellent. 
Crowding of display lines is a fault to 
guard against, being quite noticeable. 
The ill effect of such crowding is aggra- 
vated by letterspacing of some or all 
lines which reduces relatively the effect 
of spacing between lines. Too, effect is 
not pleasing when some lines of a block 
are letterspaced and others not. The 
special two-color section “David Drys- 
dale” with wide bleed border in pale 
green on the buff-tinted paper is espe- 
cially attractive in layout and typog- 
raphy though the green is somewhat 
glaring. Another display page affected 
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Neat cover of quarterly magazine issued by Midland Master Printers’ Association, 
of England, features wood engraving design. Unusual pale olive was second color 







OX. OF TIME AND TRUSTS... 

i ao Time consumed, time saved, and time-tested experience are important factors 

\ iii z in the disposition and security of any estate. Only a little time will be 

i required to name the OLD National Bank as the executor and trustee of 

"your will. By doing so you will have the benefits of an experienced administration to 
protect your estate and family against avoidable losses and expenses. At all times 

the Trust Officers of this institution supply a wise and informed management to 

safeguard your estate assets, your widow, and your beneficiaries, 


OLD 


Today's changing conditions emphasize the wisdom of selecting experienced and 
competent counsel for intricate and involved problems that are natural to continuing 
the full efficiency of an estate. The capable, responsible operations of the OLD 
National Trust Department provide a firmer financial foundation for the protection 
of your estate now and through conditions of time that lie ahead. We invite confi- 
dential discussions with Mr. Berges or Mr. Clark that may create increased benefits 
for your family. May we arrange for a time and place convenient for you? 


NATIONAL 


BANK 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


One of series of cards showing versatile effects achieved by Herbert W. Simpson 
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by crowding of display is the 
“Gateway” cover. Smaller 
type for some of the matter 
of lesser importance would 
tend to make important lines 
more prominent by contrast 
of size and allow for more 
white space which would not 
only improve appearance but 
also strengthen the display. 
Compare appearance of title 
pages “Linotype Composi- 
tion” and “Newstarts” and 
you will see that the broken 
rule panels in connection 
with type within page bor- 
der make for a confused 
effect, which not only is un- 
attractive but also handicaps 
display value of type. Only 
rarely is this idea success- 
fully carried out. Presswork 
is very good. 

LEWIS SECHRIST, Compton, 
California.—General layout 
and display of the folder for 
Mytinger & Casselberry is 
excellent, the layout of the 
front especially original and 





Cunce Viptes 




































edges is much less seen than 
formerly, which is a pity. 
CONN CREATIVE PRINTERS, 
of Windsor, Ontario.— Your 
work continues to be of fine 
quality. Widely contrasting 
type styles in display are 
used effectively because the 
more accented is used in a 
limited way, usually for just 
a word a line. Otherwise bold 
condensed black caps could 
not be used in one head with 
light Bernhard oblique style 
in upper and lower case. Dis- 
play line “Rubber Stamps” 
in one case is a bit too high, 
disturbing the distribution 
of white space (too much of 
that being below the line) 


copy on the envelope bring- 
ing the items. This is set in 
Lydian in an_ interesting 
manner—often the addition 
of just a one-point lead be- 
tween lines makes a lot of 
difference .in both appear- 





House magazine of Cuneo Press, Incorporated, Chicago, invariably displays ance and readability. This 


striking. Fault there is sec- striking or attractive cover design such as the one we reproduce above is true of the lower group. 


ond line which is too weak 

and not easily readable. First 

the type—all caps—is very light in tone, 
and letters are widely spaced. Variety in 
margins is better than equality but vari- 
ety should be achieved with good propor- 
tion. Standard ratio of proportion is two 
to three or three to five, the latter follow- 
ing the Golden Oblong. Of course, these 
are not necessarily to be rigidly adhered 





to in all cases. However, the right-hand 
margin is too narrow in relation to the 
one on the left. Brown ink on heavy tan 
antique paper is quite pleasing. A touch 
of distinction and quality is contrib- 
uted by the deckled right-hand edge on 
front leaf. Judging by items that come 
to us for review, paper with deckled 


CONTACT 


THE BAKER-BRITT CORPO- 

RATION, Newark, New Jer- 
sey.—‘Harmonizin’ in Advertising” is a 
decidedly impressive folder despite small 
size of 6 by 3% inches. Folded across top, 
long dimension, there’s upper part of 
picture of four men, cartoon style—a 
barber shop quartet. This appears in 
black against dull yellow background 
used also for spots in picture, largely in 





massive weight, Contact is instantly com- 
-~coloriul in bedy copy. Condensed but easily 
i ideas into little spaces. Contact is truly a 
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Four-page folder which presents new display type was designed by Frank Riley, who designed “Contact.” White glossy paper overprinted in yellow and 
black for cover (above, left); back cover, at right, yellow and black on white. Inside spread shows sizes available at A-1 Composition Company, Chicago 
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and balance. We like the . 
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clothing. Raising the front, the rest of 
the cartoon figures from slightly above 
waist to feet appears on page 2. The 
fine display is accented by character 
of illustration and heading “Meet our 
quartet: Ideas that sell . . . Copywrit- 
ing... Artwork... Letterpress and 
Offset.” Presswork is excellent. 
ESQuIRE PRESS, of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania.—_Your white blotter with its 
off-center panel containing the 1949 
schedule of the local ball club is very 
striking, particularly because of the 
wave line bands alternately in yellow 
and dull orange. Thumbnail sketch of 
a pirate (with skull and cross bones on 
front of hat, one eye covered) holding 
two pistols is cute. Only advertising is 
name, address, and telephone number 
over wide panel of orange at bottom, 
bleeding off as does panel at top. 





Don't Miss Kris 


Cover (above), first spread (right, above) and 
completely opened French-fold announcement 
of New York Craftsmen event. Layout is by 
Charles Felten. Printed on pale green antique 
stock, dark green and bright red were used 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT, of Farragut 
High School, Chicago.—Of the three 
blotters you submit, best is the one 
titled “Printing as a School Subject.” 
Arrangement is good, display well or- 
dered, and types harmonious, all being 
related styles. The other two are over- 
displayed, too many points being em- 
phasized, and in one (“Printing is a 
Noble Profession”) the two styles used 
for display are not at all harmonious, 
lacking common qualities. The blotter 
of our choice has design pattern and is 
set in different measures, which lends 
interest. It is not crowded. 

SPENCER PORTER COMPANY, of Riv- 
erside, California.—Your letterhead, 
across the top of which a halftone illus- 
tration of your new plant appears in 
green, type matter in black overprint- 
ing it, is striking in a general way, an 
excellent idea, too. However, the type 
—especially that of the name line—is 
rather weak in relation to the green. 


HERE’S THE CHOW... 
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Send your checks with reservations to: 


Carl Westhelle 
Morris & Walsh Typesetting Co, 
129 Lafayette Street 
New York 13, N. ¥. 
CA 6-5022 
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HERE'S THE SHOW... 


CRAPTSMAS PARTY 





Thursday, December 16th 


is the night of the annual Craftsmen Christmas Party we all look 
forward to every year. All plans have been made for an evening of fun 
for every member and guest. Let us know, not later than December 10. 
that you are coming and how many will be in your group. If there 
are two or more in your group, up to ten, tickets will be set aside for 
you at one table. To avoid confusion in seating and to give everyone 
a fair break, it is planned that no tickets will be sold at the door. We 


know you will cooperate by making your reservations immediately. 


To be held at The Building Trades Club 


2 PARK AVENUE — STARTS AT 6:30 
DT A AN LRAT ATR 


CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN OF N.Y. 


The Management of the Building Trades 
Club will impose a $2.00 corkage charge 
on any liquor brought in from outside. 


Ih. TICKETS $7.50 PER MAN 


lisa 
GRAFTSMAS PARTY 
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BY 
Forrest Rundell 


@ HAVEN’T you wondered sometimes 
why your prices seem so high? You 
are in competition with other print- 
ers you know furnish good work. 
You and your estimator have cut 
every corner possible, yet your price 
has been so far out of line that you 
have looked silly. 

Maybe you have consoled yourself 
with the thought that somehow the 
purchasing agent has bamboozled 
your competitor into taking the job 
at a loss. Perhaps he has. But if your 
competitor continues to take orders 
at a price that would be a loss for 
you, you must look around for some 
other cause. After all, you and your 
competitor have much the same ma- 
chinery—if the whole question of 
cost lay in equipment you should be 
able to offer the same prices. 

This point was discussed by Don- 
ald L. Boyd, then president of the 
Printing Industry of America, in 
address before its convention last 
fall. His comment was that the in- 
dustry is experiencing a decided 
trend towards specialization. 

Here he referred to specialization 
of product rather than of process. 
Said he, “There are fewer and fewer 
of the substantial houses that are 
exclusively letterpress or exclusively 
offset. The tendency—and I think it 
a healthy one—is to install equip- 
ment, regardless of process, which 
will produce a product acceptable to 
the particular market at a competi- 
tive price.” 

A well informed friend of the in- 
dustry, whose ideas have frequently 
appeared in this column, amplified 
this thought for our readers. Said 
he, “I would go further. In fact, it 
seems to me that specialization offers 
the one chance for the printer in 
high wage centers to compete with 
the: general printer elsewhere who 
pays lower wages.” 

For an example, consider financial 
printing. Here the two most impor- 
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tant requirements are speed and 
highly specialized knowledge. The 
financial printer in the big city can 
usually beat his out-of-town com- 
petitors because he is right on the 
spot. He can turn out finished proofs 
before his competitor can even get 
the copy to his shop. But in addition 
the financial printer must offer 
highly specialized legal knowledge. 
There is an almost infinite number 
of laws which must be kept in mind 
to keep financial printing out of legal 
difficulties. Furthermore, the proof- 
reading must be letter perfect. 

The writer remembers an illumi- 
nating incident from paper-selling 
days. A customer, a financial printer, 
was given an order for a case book. 
There were 2,300 actions in the book, 
each requiring eleven lines of type. 
Each different action required a 
change of four lines of the eleven. 
The printer was given the order at 
ten thirty in the morning and was 
obliged to deliver twelve bound books 
in court by nine o’clock the next 
morning. The books were delivered 
as required. 

Now this high speed service is out 
of the reach of the general printer. 
Much as he would like to get the 
price that is paid for the work he 
simply is not hooked up for it. And 
many printers are content to take a 
little less money for their product in 
order to duck the nervous strain 
that goes with financial printing. 


Specialization Advantageous 


But there are other branches of 
printing where specialization also 
yields returns in excess of those re- 
ceived by the general printer. One 
man who did a very satisfactory 
business in a small general plant 
made the discovery that a highly spe- 
cialized kind of printing was to be 
had in manufacturing forms to be 
used by certain bookkeeping ma- 
chines. He made a detailed study of 
the requirements and found that the 
forms were used by savings banks 
and building and loan associations. 
Here was a specialized market which 
extended over the entire country. 
What could be more logical than to 
build up a national business by 
printing in quantity and imprinting 
for individual order? His prices nat- 
urally would be lower than those of 
any printer who printed for individ- 
ual order. 

And with a mail order business 
extending over the entire country 
his next logical step was to establish 
a larger plant in a small town where 
wages and living conditions were 
more favorable. Here he _ keeps 
abreast of the latest developments 
in the machines and thus keeps up 





with the market. Specialization 
keeps business very good for him, 
thank you. 

To take a large example: We don’t 
have to mention the name of that 
large midwestern company that does 
so much of the calendar business all 
over the country. Probably every 
printing salesman who really gets 
around has seen numerous examples 
of its work. It is a leader in its field 
because it has specialized. It knows 
where to find the best pictures, it 
knows where the good orders can be 
found, and it has the advantages of 
quantity manufacturing. Further- 
more, salesmen go out with some- 
thing definite to sell as against the 
salesman who can only ask for some- 
thing to figure on. 


Surprisingly Low Prices 


Here is another example: A firm 
specializes in certain sizes of small 
folders. Customers must take the 
sizes they offer and the papers which 
are in stock. Colors are also speci- 
fied in most cases. Here the savings 
through standardization result in 
surprisingly low prices. If you don’t 
believe it, try competing with this 
firm some time. 

A southern firm that has had some 
of the general printers dizzy spe- 
cializes in insurance rate books. Does 
a good job too, but some of its early 
prices were too low for its own good. 
Insurance buyers were afraid to 
trust a firm which was so far below 
its competitors. It took some time 
for the firm to convince them that 
the low prices were due to savings 
through specialization. 

On the high-price angle there is 
that splendid color printer who does 
ultra fine work in supplying our fin- 
est cosmetic manufacturers with 
their packages. It can show you a 
sample sheet on which it secured a 
special effect by using thirty-six im- 
pressions. Or it can demonstrate a 
simpler job, six impressions, which 
required three different shades of 
red process ink. This firm is unique 
because the quality of its work is 
so fine and its service so understand- 
ing that it has practically no com- 
petition. And with no competition it 
is easy to get a fair price for its 
work. 

Another firm gets the jump on 
competition by specializing in fold- 
ers and booklets for ethical pharma- 
ceutical houses. Here the exceptional 
service offered is in the proofread- 
ing. This is handled by a reader who 
has had medical training and who 
knows the medical expressions well 
enough to check even advertising 
managers for accuracy of expres- 
sion in pharmaceutical matters. 
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On the production side a very fine 
printer holds onto the business of 
one large publishing house simply 
through a superlative study of that 
firm’s needs. There is hardly an item 
which he cannot furnish at a price 
as low as or lower than any competi- 
tor. Yet the work he furnishes is 
always adequate for the publisher’s 
needs. Is it any wonder that he 
keeps the business? 


First Advantage is in Sales 


Let us examine the reasons that 
the specialist has the advantage over 
his competitor. The first is in sales. 
It is always easier to sell a definite 
product than it is to go around ask- 
ing for a chance to figure on some- 
thing. Look at the advertisements in 
any popular magazine. Notice how 
many advertise a specific product 
and how few offer a general service. 

Second: The whole printing in- 
dustry is too large and covers too 
many kinds of work for a salesman 
to be expert in all of them. At best 
he can only hope to develop a skill in 
following buyer’s instructions. On 
the other hand, the specialist gets 
to a point where he knows more 
about his field than the buyers he 
meets. He is in a position to show 
the buyer what is best for him (tact- 
fully, of course). Many buyers hesi- 
tate to try out a new printer because 
they are afraid it will take too long 
for him to grasp their special re- 
quirements. The specialist has no 
such handicap. 


Gets Better Acquainted 


Third: He gets a better acquaint- 
ance with a smaller number of buy- 
ers than the man who is covering 
the whole market. The writer re- 
cently saw a big printer waste two 
expensive four-color process broad- 
sides by sending them via a Western 
Union messenger to a buyer who 
never would have the slightest use 
for such fancy work. The specialist 
would have known his market well 
enough to have avoided such waste. 
He specializes in selling, too. 

Fourth: Of equal advantage is the 
saving in cost which the specialist is 
able to effect. For example: one large 
printer limits his business sharply 
to fit his equipment. He has a rela- 
tively small number of type faces 
and he takes publications of a uni- 
form page size only. For the cus- 
tomer who wants a different size he 
has nothing to offer. See how this 
makes a saving. Most composing 
rooms take four hours to lock up a 
sixteen, starting with an empty 
chase. This firm saves money by 
keeping the furniture in place. As 
fast as one form comes off, the pages 


are taken out and the pages for the 
next form substituted. Stone hands 
will tell you that they can save at 
least an hour on every form they can 
lock up in this manner. Here is a sav- 
ing of at least 33 per cent on one 
operation. Add other savings due to 
standardization and you will see why 
this firm offers prices its competi- 
tors cannot touch. 

Here is another example of mone- 
tary savings by a specialist. The 
writer found himself out of line on 
a large order for return subscription 
postcards to be bound in a magazine. 
The purchasing agent was sympa- 
thetic. “I didn’t think you would be 
able to do much with that,” he said. 
“The fellow who has been doing 
these for me bought some special 
perforating equipment for one of his 
presses and since then no one has 
been able to touch his price.”’ A lot 
of printers have equipped them- 
selves to handle some one specialty. 


Buyer Queries Rising Prices 


At the moment this story is going 
the rounds: A purchasing agent for 
one of the big mail order houses said 
to his printer, “We have reduced the 
price of every article in this catalog 
but in the same time the price of 
printing it has gone up. Why?” 

An answer could be that every 
article in the catalog was manufac- 
tured by a specialist who has the 
inside “know-how” to cut corners a 
few cents. Competition has forced 
him into economical methods of 
manufacture. The printer, manufac- 
turing many kinds of printing, has 
no such specialized knowledge. And 
because market conditions have not 
yet forced him to study ways and 
means to save every penny he is not 
mentally equipped to get his price 
down. 

It may seem that there is not much 
in this article for the individual 
salesman. But a salesman can get 
some of the advantages of special- 
ization on his own hook. First he 
needs to remember that whatever he 
does he needs to do a little better 
than the other guy. He cannot by 
himself get the price advantages 
that accrue from matching machin- 
ery and a definite purchasing policy 
with some specialization. 

He can, however, be a little better 
typographer than his competitor. Or 
he may study art and stick to the 
kind of work where he can use layout 
knowledge to advantage. Or again, 
if he is selling forms he can use a 
knowledge of business procedure to 
advantage. 

Think it over. What can you do 
even a little bit better than your 
competitor does it? 


Lm. 
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* Next time you are beset by the woes 
of offsetting of ink from one printed 
sheet to the sheet following, check this 
essential point: ARE THE ROLLERS 
ON THE PRESS SET PROPERLY? 
Since rollers are commonly of the com- 
position type, and therefore suscep- 
tible to moisture, they are of course 
affected by changes of moisture con- 
tent in the air as well as by variations 
in pressroom temperature. As the air 
becomes warmer or more humid, the 
rollers have a tendency to swell; as the 
air becomes cooler or drier the rollers 
tend to contract. While these changes 
in roller diameter are not visible, nev- 
ertheless a few thousandths of an inch 
can make quite a difference in printing. 

Consequently, the proper roller set- 
ting on one day may not be correct for 
another day, on a cylinder press. Roll- 
ers may bear properly on the plate and 
type form one day, yet may touch only 
one or neither on the following day. 
The pressman may conclude that it 
would be easier to run ink extra heavy 
than to adjust the rollers to the ideal 
setting, but sometimes the unfortunate 
result is set-off. 

Rollers that are set heavy, skid, slur 
off dots, and scrape ink off of rollers, 
leaving a surplus on the printing sur- 
faces. It is easier to adjust the rollers 
properly at the beginning of the run 
than to battle set-off a!l the way 
through a job. 

During hot, humid weather, compo- 
sition rollers may become waterlogged 
and lose their affinity for ink, which 
results in the tacky inks being pulled 
over the rollers in streaks, producing 
parallel ridges and valleys of ink. 

When thin inks are used with water- 
logged rollers, the ink is simply pushed 
over the rollers, resulting in pools of 
ink surrounded by a little stain. 

The remedy, of course, is to use roll- 
ers that are in good condition. If these 
are not available, waterlogged rollers 
can be helped by cleaning them thor- 
oughly and standing them in a room 
which can be closed and artificially 
heated. Hard rollers, especially when 
using thin inks, slip and skid over the 
form, causing the troublesome “bead” 
of ink mentioned in a previous item. 

—Courtesy E. J. Kelly Division of 
Sun Chemical Corporation, Kalamazoo 
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SIMPLE PERFORATION 

Will you tell us the best way to per- 
forate on a press without cutting up 
rollers? Our foreman complains about 
perforating rules ruining the form roll- 
ers. Since press perforating is done so 
universally we feel there must be some 
trick of the trade that he does not know. 

In order to perforate on the press 
without cutting the rollers it is nec- 
essary to use perforating rules under 
type-high and overlay the line on the 
packing where the perforating rule 
registers with a strip of shimming 
brass. When confronted with a job 
of blind perforating with numerous 
rules running in both directions, the 
form may be made up for work-and- 
turn with horizontal rules on one 
end and vertical rules on the other. 
If waste of stock should prevent this 
scheme, the impression of crossed 
rules may be stripped from the form 
easily by using ejecting rubber in 
the blanks as in die-cutting. 

In order to strip the sheet from 
perforating rules without any stick- 
ing of the sheet to the rule, the rule 
should be underlayed to print level. 
This is also the way to print inked 
rules. Often rule corners and joints 
only need underlay to make them 
print complete. A break in the print 
is caused by one rule being higher 
at the joint and so “bearing” off the 
impression from the other rule 
which then prints weak at the joint. 





ROTOGRAVURE COATED PAPER 

In foreign gravure printing plants 
operating sheet-feed presses, the 
scarcity of coated paper in recent 
years was relieved by filling the ink 
fountain with liquid coating and 
printing this coating in the regular 
way. This suggested the present 
research in this country on coating 
newsprint on newspaper rotogravure 
presses. By endowing the newsprint 
with a color approaching white more 
light reflection is obtained along 
with a better print and more opacity 
which prevents the graying effect of 
the print on one side from: dulling 
the clarity and sharpness of the 
print on the reverse side of the sheet. 
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TUE PRSSROO 


Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


HEATER OR ANTI-OFFSET SPRAY 

We have been considering installing 
either a spray or infrared heater on 
our job cylinder press. We are not sure 
which would do the job better. Any 
advice will be appreciated. 

The answer depends considerably 
on the forms and the paper and other 
materials you use. The inkmaker is 
advancing constantly. Today you 
may get a halftone ink that dries 
instantly, unaided by heat, after a 
printed sheet of coated paper is de- 
livered on the pile. On m. f., s. and 
s.¢., and English finish paper it dries 
in five or ten minutes. On the other 
hand, there are job cylinder presses 
equipped with both sheet heater and 
spray, and some even have a spray 
and two sheet heaters. 


POSSIBLE BUT NOT PROBABLE 

We recently read about a new mark- 
ing ink that resists fading, water, oils, 
and acids. It may be applied manually 
or mechanically to metals, wood, paper, 
rubber, glass, leather, plastic, ceramics, 
or asphalt. It is fast drying. Can you 
tell us if this ink is now being mar- 
keted, and by whom? 

While we would not say such an 
ink is impossible, certainly it is not 
probable. We have never heard of an 
absolutely permanent ink or paint of 
any description. Nor have we ever 
heard of an ink or paint of any de- 
scription that can be securely ad- 
hered to all of the materials men- 
tioned without heating or baking or 
other special treatment which would 
rule out such a product as a univer- 
sal paint or ink. 


UNIVERSAL METAL FOR CASTING 
We have read that firms in the 
United States are using the same alloy 
for line and type casting on the four 
principal machines. You would oblige 
us by sending a copy of your magazine 
in which this subject was discussed. 
We cannot locate the article in 
question. However, a universal alloy 
with a sufficiency of tin has been 
tried. You might ask some of the 
firms making the experiments what 
the result has been. As a matter of 
fact, metals for all four machines 


meet 


are not ordinarily sold at the same 
price. The deduction is that a uni- 
versal metal would be more costly 
than a special metal unless the con- 


venience in using the latter would 


offset the increased cost. 


INKING ATTACHMENT 

We have a customer in the coat- 
hanger business. He has a press that 
cuts the chipboard strips that fit over 
the hanger; now what he wants is a 
fountain and roller attachment that 
can be connected to the press for im- 
printing names on the die-cut strips in 
a single operation. He seems to have a 
homemade unit. Can you suggest a way 
for this customer to obtain a roller and 
fountain? ' 

The cost of having a special inking 
attachment made to order would 
seem rather costly and the customer 
would be better off in the long run to 
install an automatic press to die-cut 
and print in a single operation. 


HEAT-SET OFFSET-LITH INKS 

Is there a heat-set offset-lith ink? If 
so, what is its composition and on what 
lines of offset-lith work is it in use? 

Heat-set offset-lith inks were first 
used in the tin-decorating division 
of the industry. These are basically 
the same as the heat-set letterpress 
inks but are formulated suitably for 
offset-lith. 

After the successful tryout of 
heat-set inks about ten years ago in 
letterpress, they were adapted for 
tin decorating not only for faster 
drying but also to avoid the notice- 
able odor incident to the oxidation 
of the oil type offset-lith ink. With 
added driers, such an ink will dry 
in hours and if baked, in minutes. 
The ink, while dry enough to permit 
use of the printed can, has an odor 
which continues for some time, 
transferring to the can’s contents 
and affecting its taste. By using syn- 
thetics in heat-set offset-lith inks it 
is possible to decrease the drying oil 
content. The flat tin is first lined for 
the inside of the pan. Then the re- 
verse side is lithographed, the first 
down ink generally an opaque white. 
The printed sheets of tin are piled 
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with the print on one sheet against 
the lining of the sheet above it. This 
arrangement favors the transfer of 
odor from one sheet to the other with 
the consequent effect on the taste of 
the contents of the can. 

When roll-fed offset-lith presses 
were first used to print magazines, 
delivered in signatures, heat-set inks 
were tried out on paper successfully. 
Following the printing on one side, 
the web goes through a heater for 
forced drying. The reverse side of 
the web is printed and dried in the 
same way. 

The same method is used in print- 
ing four-color process offset-lith 
work, and is also used on the eight- 
color offset press. Four colors are 
printed on one side and dried, with 
the operation repeated on the second 
side of the paper. 


MISREGISTER 

We are sending you some samples of 
a two-color job run on a hand feed cyl- 
inder press in our shop which has us 
guessing. The red was run first after 
being registered to black key sheets. 
There was emery under the grippers 
which have %4-inch bite on each, set 
with .0013 at the tumbler. The press 
speed is 1800 per hour and trial of reg- 
ister by putting sheet through twice 
was okay. During production the reg- 
ister was there for several hundred 
sheets and suddenly very bad, as per 
samples. Then after one or two hun- 
dred bad ones, register was again there. 
The bottom brush was snug and the top 
brush about 3/32-inch from the cylin- 
der. The feeder can feed hair-line to 
the right and we used that guide. We 
would appreciate your comments on 
this matter. 

The sheets (21 by 25) are not cut 
square, so have biased edges, and 
are not of uniform size. Under these 
conditions, even if all three guides 
were in the same positions relative 
to each other during the four runs 
of the sheets through the press, the 
black forms on the opposite sides of 
the sheet and the red forms on oppo- 
site sides of the sheet could not reg- 
ister in the back-up unless the left 
guide was used on one side and the 
right end guide on the other because 
the sheets vary in length. You state 
that the right guide only was used. 

You may imagine what would 
happen to register if the end of 
sheets came down the feedboard not 
parallel to the end guide but on the 
bias, unless the end guide was in the 
same position relative to the two 
front guides during the four runs. 

The fact that misregister alter- 
nately increased and decreased ev- 
ery two hundred sheets would indi- 
cate that the lifts varied in size, 
either from the cutting, which is the 
more likely, or from exposure to dif- 





Miz Your Oum 
Special Jaks 


An old trick of the trade in connection 
with making the ink on a printed job as 
attractive as possible is to add a bronze- 
like luster with changeable hues to deep 
and dark-colored printing inks. The pre- 
scription for this concoction involves the 
following: Dissolve one and one-half 























pounds of gum shellac to one gallon of 
alcohol spirits, 65 per cent. These pro- 
portions are important. It will pay to 
weigh the gum shellac as carefully as if 
you were selling it at retail. Let the mix- 
ture stand for about twenty-four hours. 
This formula is something like mixing 
whitewash; it gets better when it stands 
for a time, which permits the volatile 
vapors to evaporate themselves out of 
the mixture. 

About four hours before you are ready 
to use the stuff on the press add fourteen 
ounces of aniline red. When you are 
ready to use the ink on the press, mix it 
with some dark red ink or a good blue 
ink and you will have a print job with a 
coloring luster not matchable by anything 
you can buy. A little experiment along 
these lines will reveal to you the possibili- 
ties in this field. 

—David T. Armstrong 





ferent atmospheric changes which, 
while possible, is not a very likely 
probability in this instance. 

The most likely causes of your 
trouble then are lifts of paper of 
different sizes, on the bias, failure 
to observe the rule to use different 
end guides on the two sides of a 
work-and-turn job, and failure to 
keep the end guide in the same posi- 
tion in relation to the front guides 
throughout the runs. 

All the preceding conditions ap- 
ply equally to manual and mechani- 
cal feeding. When hand feeding on 





the cylinder press, the lift should 
clear the end guide at all times (kept 
above and away from it). Also the 
lift should be kept clear of the sheet 
being fed. The feedboard should be 
immovable. Otherwise the feeder 
might move it by leaning against it. 

These last three possible causes of 
misregister as well as many others 
would not seem to apply in this case 
where there is a variation in mis- 
register in different lifts. 


“REASONABLE” PRICES 

Attached is a copy of our current 
edition, the only magazine of its kind 
in the world with two front covers, 
reading from front to center on both 
sides. We want to locate a “top” color 
engraver whose prices are consistent 
with reason yet whose quality is equal 
to the best. If you know of such an 
operator, please let us know his ad- 
dress. Most of the engravers we have 
met believe that we should pay for all 
the mistakes they have made for the 
past twenty years. 

We note the quotation at the foot 
of your letterhead, “A Picture is 
Worth 10,000 Words.” Whistler was 
once commissioned to produce a pic- 
ture on very short notice and came 
through as his client had hoped. 
However, when informed that the 
price was two thousand dollars for 
work that had taken but a few days 
of the artist’s time, he asked “Don’t 
you consider the price rather high 
for the time spent on it?” The reply 
of the artist forestalled further ar- 
gument: “Not when you realize the 
many years of work I spent learning 
how to turn out such a job on such 
short notice.” 

Photoengravers belong to a well 
organized and equally well managed 
association with uniform charges 
based on the square inch of engrav- 
ing. While we have never heard of a 
price-cutter in this group, there may 
be ways to get a favorable price 
when you have a large volume of 
work and make a long contract. 

Here is a fact on which you may 
brood: One offset-lith printer who 
buys plates at an average cost of ten 
dollars each, charges his customers 
fifty dollars per plate. 


OFFSETTING ON PLASTIC 


One of our customers who secured a 
contract for printing on plastic has 
been unable to prevent offsetting. After 
the sheets are printed they are placed 
in a hot hydraulic press under tons of 
pressure to give them a celluloid-like 
finish. According to the manufacturer 
of the plastic there are only two ways 
of prevent offset: through the applica- 
tion of heat, or interleaving. Slipsheet- 
ing is too slow a process and thus far 
the application of heat has failed. The 
writer would be very grateful for any 
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information you have that would help 
solve the problem of our very good 
customer. 

As this plastic is impermeable, the 
ink must be dried on the surface of 
the sheet, quickly if the sheets are to 
be piled without interleaving. Play- 
ing cards on plastic in colors are 
printed on the offset press because 
the ink film is only half that of let- 
terpress in thickness. The thinner 
the film, other things being equal, 
the quicker it can be dried. The thin- 
nest possible film with good cover- 
age can be achieved only with a 
thorough makeready and the special 
ink made for this particular plastic. 

This special ink must have the 
highest color strength. It must give, 
with the thinnest film, the strongest 
color. (These two statements do not 
necessarily mean the same thing be- 
cause the factor of the dispersion 
of the pigment ranks in importance 
almost equally with the factor of 
tinctorial value.) 

In addition to its true color 
strength and thin film, the special 
ink must be based on the same plas- 
tic as that being printed. Then the 
ink and the sheet will really combine 
following the impression so that 
when dry, the ink cannot be removed 
without removing the plastic upon 
which it is printed. 

The quick forced-drying necessary 
to permit piling the sheets promptly 
without offset is obtained by adding 
a conveyor to the press accessories. 
The sheet is carried on it under in- 
frared heaters arranged to operate 
at a temperature decided upon by 
the heater manufacturer. The plas- 
tic could be puckered or melted by 
too much heat too long applied. An 
oven is not required. 


A LOT OF PROCESS WORK 

We are running into a lot of process 
work here and results could be better. 
Where can I get the information for 
studying up on process work? We are 
getting a set of paper-hanging racks 
to condition the paper. I want the 
know-how on using these. We have no 
air-conditioning, being in a steam- 
heated building with steam jets in 
front of forced air coils. We try to keep 
an average humidity of 45 to 50 with 
temperature of from 70 to 75°. Our 
pressroom is in a basement half in the 
ground, with concrete floor. This gives 
us a lot of excess moisture to combat 
during the summer months. 

Because of the unfavorable at- 
mospheric conditions due to the loca- 
tion of your pressroom you will be 
greatly handicapped in summer un- 
less a paper conditioner is installed. 
In process work, it is important to 
maintain a reasonably uniform at- 
mosphere. The paper-hanging racks 
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and your heating system will enable 
you to get by in winter but in sum- 
mer a conditioner is needed in a 
basement pressroom. 

In more favorable locations it has 
been found advantageous to allow 
incoming paper to remain in the 
criginal wraps until the okay to run 
is received. Through the first three 
runs, it is delivered into moisture- 
proof wraps to protect it from high 
humidity as much as_ possible. 
Whether your doors and windows 
should be open or closed during sum- 
mer when humidity is high, you are 
best qualified to say, because you 
know the local conditions. 

On single-color presses common 
troubles with feeding and register 
in a single color will be multiplied 
by four in doing process work. If a 
two-color press is practicable, the 
trouble would be just doubled. 

Even though you are a pressman 
with many years of experience, it 
might be advisable to check if the 
cylinder is always pitching the same 
in the adjustment of register rack 
and cylinder segment, using a form 
with some rules in it to test for reg- 
ister of bed and cylinder by pulling 
successive impressions on the draw- 
sheet, some slow, some fast and with 
quick acceleration at times. If the 
rules do not register, the bed motion 
or the rack and segment may need 
attenticn. You might also see that 
brush is set a bit closer in the center, 
gradually tapering off in pressure 
toward the ends and the bands set 
after the same manner. Other ad- 
justments in the feeding system for 


register will be simplified if the op- 
eration of the press is based on the 
sheet equidistant from the bearers 
rather than a centered form. The job 
is positioned to suit the machine; 
don’t adjust the machine to suit the 
job. This applies to both feeding and 
delivery. If you have an automatic 
feeder it is especially desirable to 
work from a centered sheet to avoid 
unnecessary adjustments on the 
feeder. 

In order to make the most of each 
one of the four color plates in a four- 
color process job, it is economical to 
take advantage of a good mechanical 
overlay. 

For color effect during the several 
runs, the engraver’s proof is a guide 


and should be faithfully followed. - 


Ask the engraver who makes his 
inks and use the same inks. (Also 
ask the engraver if he has altered 
the colors in any way and be guided 
accordingly.) It is important that 
the engraver use a good brand of 
inks. Only a few make really first- 
class four-color process inks. When 
ordering inks, give your inkmaker 
details about the job, and local at- 
mospheric conditions. 

You will have least trouble with 
Number 1 coated paper, but it will 
be necessary to be alert at all times 
for variance in the surface of papers 
which may lead to various troubles. 

Use the best rollers. Check the nice 
setting needed in such a damp loca- 
tion. It would help if you can equip 
with infrared heaters. Low heat is 
used on the first down color, after 
which the heat is increased. 





PRINTING MAMMOTH CONSECUTIVE NUMBERS 





One of our readers, commenting on the 
chart in the January, 1949, issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, showing a scheme for 
printing mammoth consecutive numbers, 
says “I am enclosing a sample chart and 
instructions on how it is done in our shop. 
We have four or five jobs a year with odd 
amounts and find this chart is the finest 
way we can change the numbers.” 


D4 2 8 42S 6 FT 8B F 
0 11 92 93 44 15 16 17 «16 «619 
20 2) 22 22 24-25 26 27 28 av 
30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 
40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 
50 5) 62 53 54 35 35 Sy SS 5/9 
60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 
70 Fi F2 F3 74 75 FS F1 FE FP 
80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 
90 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99 


Suppose that you have an order requir- 
ing a hundred mammoth numbers, one of 
each on a card. Lock up a zero. Print it a 
little to the right of center on ten cards. 
Next replace the zero with a 1 and print it 


a little to the right of center on ten cards, 
and continue consecutively, finally print- 
ing the digit 9 on ten cards. You now have 
ten stacks, each containing ten copies of a 
digit from zero to 9, both inclusive. 

Gather the top cards in this order: 9, 8, 
7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, and put the zero card 
aside for future use. You now have cards 
numbered 1 to 9. 

Gather the remaining nine sets of ten 
cards printed zero to 9, keeping each set 
separate. 

Print a 1 on each card of the second set, 
which gives you cards numbered 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. Turn cards 
face down after printing, next turn pile of 
ten over to read from 10 to 19. 

Print a 2 on each card of the third set 
which gives you cards numbered 20 to 29. 
Continue consecutively as shown in above 
chart until you have printed a 9 on the 
tenth set and wind up with 99. 

Print 10 on the card printed with a 0, 
previously set aside, and you have card 
numbered 100. 
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* Condensed from an article titled “So 
Yowre Going to a Convention?” by 
Norman G. Shidle, which appeared in 
FORBES Magazine of Business. 


e@ AMERICA is convention-minded in 
a big way. More than 100,000 con- 
ventions, meetings, and technical 
conferences are sponsored every 
year by trade associations, engi- 
neering societies, and professional 
groups. Millions of people go to 
them, but only a few get the most 
out of them. 

Techniques for putting ideas and 
information into conventions have 
been highly developed, but the mat- 
ter of how to get ideas out of con- 
ventions has been sadly neglected. 
There’s a definite technique to prof- 
itable convention-attending. It calls 
for hard work and a variety of busi- 
ness skills, but it will pay excellent 
dividends to the successful. 

The first step is to regard conven- 
tion-attending as a business oppor- 
tunity, the time spent at meetings 
as part of a business trip. But don’t 
lose sight of the main idea—to bring 
back something of future benefit. 

When you arrive at a convention, 
look over the program. Evaluate the 
various speeches and sessions which 
promise the most in new ideas or 
information. Then participate in 
those sessions. 


Listening is Not Enough 


Listening closely is not enough. 
Try to analyze the speaker’s state- 
ments, to translate his ideas into 
terms applicable to your own prob- 
lems. Take part “mentally,” try to 
interpret from the speaker’s man- 
nerisms, tone of voice, or asides, 
meanings that may not be obvious 
from the words themselves. Fail in 
this, and you’re practically wasting 
your time, because most speeches 
can be more quickly read than heard. 
Alert listening suggests questions, 
stimulates ideas from other minds 
assembled. During the discussion 
period, ask those questions, encour- 
age those ideas. Participate! 

What’s in it for you? For one 
thing, you may start capable people 
thinking about problems important 
to you or your company. Helpful 


ideas pop out of most unexpected 
sources. You’ll get practice in ex- 
pressing yourself clearly before a 
crowd. You identify yourself in a 
pleasant and appropriate manner to 
members of your profession. Your 
ideas and questions encourage oth- 
ers to meet and talk with you later, 
to exchange further ideas, to ex- 
plore new subjects. 

It is also profitable to make your- 
self available for committee activity 
which may arise from the meeting. 
Technical or administrative com- 
mittee work often enables you to 


Conventioms 





What— Where —When 


American Photoengravers 
Association 

San Francisco, California 

September 12, 13, 14 


ANPA Mechanical Conference 
Chicago, Illinois 
June 6, 7, 8 


International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen 

San Francisco, California 

September 4, 5, 6, 7 


International Typographic 
Composition Association 

Boston, Massachusetts 

September 22, 23, 24 


National Association of Photo 
Lithographers 

New York City 

October 19, 20, 21, 22 


National Graphic Arts Education 
Association 

Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee 

June 20, 21, 22 


National Industrial Advertisers 
Association 

Buffalo, New York 

June 12, 13, 14, 15 


Southeastern Photoengravers 
Association 

Savannah, Georgia 

June 12, 13, 14 


associate with leading men in your 
field, makes you a more valuable man 
to your company, gives you invalu- 
able experience in getting results 
through group operation. 

In between the formal convention 
sessions, circulate among the dele- 
gates. Talk “shop” to people; let 
them talk to you. Indicate a sincere 
interest in their problems and get 
them interested in yours. 

Make mealtime another opportu- 
nity for contacts. Don’t spend much 
time with your own business associ- 
ates; seek new contacts. The essence 
of a convention is people, people who 
are assembled for the interchange 
of ideas. Shun the people and you 
miss the purpose of the meeting. 
Neither pure extroverts nor pure 
introverts get the most out of a con- 
vention; one monopolizes conversa- 
tions and hears nothing but his own 
voice, the other keeps his thoughts 
to himself and hears nothing he 
could not read about later in the 
trade journals. 


Make Notes on Meeting 


As the meeting runs its course, 
jot down notes—items of new infor- 
mation picked up; where to go for 
further data; notes on casual con- 
versations of human or business in- 
terest; names and addresses; ideas 
pertaining to your own work, stimu- 
lated by some paper, discussion, or 
by chance remark. Jot them down 
promptly; they’ll be result-produc- 
ing memoirs for later culling. 

When you return home, finish 
your convention-attending job. If 
your boss isn’t smart enough to ask 
for a memorandum on the meeting, 
write one anyhow. Don’t just make 
a transcript of your jottings. Make 
a list of ideas and information re- 
sulting from the convention which 
have some meaning in relation to 
your own work, to your employer’s 
interests, or your company’s prob- 
lems. When that memorandum has 
been made just as practical as pos- 
sible, when it has been written and 
delivered, when you have followed 
through as best you can with action 
on the ideas you meant to do some- 
thing about—then you have really 
gone to a convention. 
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@ WHILE the exact origin of “Silk 
Screen Process” (or “Screen Proc- 
ess,” as it might be more accurately 
designated) is clouded in varied 
opinions, popular history places its 
actual beginning in the Orient, cen- 
turies ago, where intricate rice pa- 
per stencils were used as a mean of 
applying designs in color to expen- 
sive pieces of furniture, wall hang- 
ings, et cetera. 

Today, the term “Silk Screen 
Process” is the most common desig- 
nation of this stencil printing me- 
dium because silk was first used as 
a support for the segments of the 
stencils in this country. However, 
since certain modern adaptations of 
the process require phosphor bronze 
or other fine mesh metallic cloth, 


Steps in Silk Screen 
Four-Color Process 
Reproduction 


These four-color process letterpress plates were 
made from actual prints through 65-line-halftone 
silk screen process stencils prepared by Milton 
Grant, Silk Screen Process Company, Cleveland 


screen process is, strictly speaking, 
a more accurate designation. 

Mechanically, the process consists 
of the forcing of paint or other 
printing mediums through a stencil 
supported on fabric—special silk is 
used almost universally. Basic equip- 
ment aside from silk, stencil film, 
and color, for demonstration pur- 
poses, or even for normal production 
would consist of: 

1. A printing base, consisting of 
a level top on a sturdy table. 

2. A printing frame of somewhat 
less area than the base used. 

3. A pair of loose pin hinges for 
conveniently attaching and detach- 
ing frame from base. 

4. A means of holding the screen 
in a sloping position for loading and 
unloading. 

5. A screen process “squeegee.” 
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By R. O. FOSSETT’ 


6. Gummed paper and Scotch 
tape, a tack hammer and tacks, and 
a screw driver for setting the hinges 
on the frame. 

This is a simple, elementary setup, 
but all commercial equipment is 
based on these elements. 


Step 1: Print from yellow stencil 


Many systems have been devised 
in the past for preparing the sten- 
cils. Constant improvements in hand- 
cutting mediums, over the past 
twenty years, have brought the 
hand-cut stencil film into almost uni- 
versal use, especially where large 
copy or detail is involved. Prepara- 
tion of a hand-cut stencil, even with 


* Mr. Fossett is a specialist in va- 
rious branches of the Graphic Arts 
Division of The Sherwin-Williams 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Silk Screen Process Recognized as 
Increasingly Important Graphic Art 


relatively small copy, is not the tedi- 
ous, technical process that it seems 
from description. The amount of let- 
tering, however, is the deciding fac- 
tor in choosing hand-cut stencil film 
or one of the methods of making the 
stencil by light-sensitive means. 


Step 2: Print red over yellow 


The so-called hand-cutting stencil 
films consist basically of a tough 
transparent or translucent paper or 
plastic support, to which a thin coat- 
ing of lacquer is bonded with a spe- 
cial rubber cement. This type of 
material is simple and easy to use 
and is probably more widely used by 
the screen process industry than all 
the other methods combined. 

In screen process work not involv- 
ing photography, original art work 
actual size is required. The stencil 
film is taped over the original on the 
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drawing board or table, lacquer film 
side up, and the copy or design cut 
with a very sharp knife, through the 
film only. Practically no pressure 
is required since the backing paper 
should not be cut or heavily em- 
bossed. When cutting is complete, 
the lacquer film is peeled away from 
the backing paper in the portions 
where the color is to pass through. 
“Reverse” copy is produced through 
the simple process of peeling away 
the background portion. 

When cut, the stencil is adhered 
to the silk which is tightly stretched 
over the bottom face of the wooden 
frame, the silk being secured with 
conventional upholsterer’s tacks. The 
stencil is then laid flat, and the print- 


Step 3: Print blue over red, yellow 


ing frame, with silk stretched and 
edges taped, is placed upon it. 

With a small pad of cloth damp- 
ened with adhering liquid (a special 
lacquer solvent) in one hand, and a 

























BASIC STEPS IN THE 
SILK SCREEN PROCESS 


(Illustrations at right and below taken, 
by author, in Milton Grant's Silk Screen 
Process Company plant, Cleveland, Ohio) 


Full size, accurate artwork (1) of design is made 
in full color. Printing frame (2) is made up to 
fit job, and silk stretched in position. Actual size 
photographic positive (3) is made from artwork, 
to serve as stencil. Positive is placed in contact 
frame (4) on white background, photographic 
screen process stencil film superimposed and 
exposed with are light. Film (5) is developed. 
Gelatin film is mounted on silk screen (6) and 
printing frame made ready for operation. Color 
is placed on top of stencil; paper beneath (7) 
and operator forces color through stencil with 
“squeegee.” Each color requires same pro- 
cedure. Cards (8) are then racked to dry 


So Nd tin AN 


Step 4: Print black over blue, red, yellow 


dry pad of cloth in the other, the 
operator dampens a small section of 
the film, through the silk, drying it 
immediately. The entire film is ad- 
hered to the silk. 
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Next step: The printing frame is 
propped up to allow air circulation 
underneath as well as on top, for five 
minutes or so, then the backing pa- 
per is peeled away, leaving a lacquer 
film stencil on the silk. The open 
edges around the stencil film are 
blocked out, preferably with lacquer 
squeegeed directly on the silk sur- 
face with a straight-edge or scrap 
cardboard. The frame is attached to 
the base, with the pin hinges. Regis- 
ter stops (small pieces of heavy 
paper) are placed in position. 





by gentle hand pressure and careful 
blotting away of excess moisture. 


Advantages of Photographic Method 


The prime advantages of the pho- 
tographic method are reproduction 
of fine detail in one-color work, 
either line or halftone, and the pos- 
sibility of reproducing full color 
illustrations from color separation 
positives. Halftone screens as fine as 
55-line are commonly used. For long 
runs, finer halftone screens are not 
too desirable since there may be dif- 


Silk screen process printing press. (Illustration through courtesy of Roto Screen Company, Chicago) 


Multicolor work in any number of 
colors is producible and practical. A 
separate stencil is usually cut to reg- 
ister for each color, although it is 
possible in many cases to cut all 
colors on the same stencil, blocking 
out with water-soluble filler the col- 
ors not being used for the particular 
run, and running one color at a time. 

Of primary interest to the printer, 
however, is the photographic method 
of producing a stencil or plate. A 
photographic positive, actual size, is 
made, placed in contact with a spe- 
cial light-sensitive, screen process, 
stencil film, exposed by arc or photo- 
flood light, developed or “washed 
out,” adhered to the silk, and the open 
edges blocked out. Essentially, the 
type of film used in this method is a 
sensitized gelatin layer which is car- 
ried on an acetate support. 


Light Hardens Gelatin 


Light striking through the posi- 
tive will “tan” or harden the gelatin 
but the parts protected by the opaque 
portions of the positive remain wa- 
ter soluble. The “developing”’ process 
removes this gelatin and upon com- 
pletion the film is adhered to the silk 
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ficulty in securing firm anchorage of 
the individual dots. 

Color intensity and tone are easily 
controllable by reducing or concen- 
trating the intensity of the red, blue, 
yellow, or black “key’”’ plate. 

There are, also, “direct” methods 
of sensitizing the silk itself through 
the application of gelatin. 


Opaque Colors Usually Used 


Usually opaque, flat drying colors 
are used, although translucent or 
transparent colors may on occasion 
be demanded such as in certain half- 
tone work. 

The essential requirements of a 
screen process color aside from hue, 
shade, tint, opacity or transparency, 
flatness or gloss are: (a) compati- 
bility with surface, (b) adaptability 
to end use, (c) adequate drying time, 
(d) sufficient body to avoid flowing 
through the stencil unless forced by 
a squeegee, (e) sufficient “buttery” 
texture to permit easy and rapid 
squeegee pull. 

Screen process printing on rigid 
plastics, glass, sheet metal, wood, 
and any other type of surface is pos- 
sible and practical and can be done 








to withstand exterior exposure if 
such permanency is desired. 
Overprint varnishes are available 
for imparting a gloss finish, for the 
adhesion of flock or beads for special 
effects, or for mixing with the vari- 
ous bronzes in order to do metallic 
imprinting with one operation, elim- 
inating the customary imprinting of 
the binder, then dusting the bronzes. 
Decaleomania work requires a 
more flexible medium than the poster 
type colors. Synthetic or alkyd resin 
formulations and lacquers, which 
dry with a natural gloss and are 
more resistant to wear, are available. 


A Versatile Process 
Screen processing is done on many 


forms to which the printing presses: 


cannot be adjusted: cylindrical sur- 
faces, bound book covers, formed 
packages of wood, cardboard, and so 
on (either inside or outside). The 
screen stencil can be jigged up with 
a minimum of mechanical difficulties 
to print on flat surface which is a 
part of a tapered object, or the flat 
face of a triangular, square, hexa- 
gonal, or other shape. It is usable 
with a minimum of difficulty in 
many places where the job presses 
cannot be made to fit. 





Falk Corporation 
Organizes Special Club 
for Old-Timers 











TO PROVIDE ITS retiring employes 
with recreational facilities similar 
to those which they had enjoyed 
while on active duty with the com- 
pany, the Falk Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, has organized a special club for 
old-timers. 

Club rooms, situated in one of 
the plant buildings, are cheery and 
comfortable. Tuesday is the regular 
meeting day, and rain or shine the 
members are in the plant. Though 
lunch is not served until noon, most 
of the members arrive early. They 
wander through the plant renewing 
old acquaintances and making new 
friends. Several times a year the 
regular meetings are transformed 
into special events. Every holiday, 
and often in between, there are 
special parties. Each summer the 
retired men gather for an all day 
picnic. 

The retired employes know they 
are part of the organization—a 
very welcome part.—Manufacturers’ 
News. 
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First Annual Meet Held 
by Technical Association of 
Lithographic Industry 


By CHARLES F. KING 


e IN ITs first annual meeting held 
at Chicago on April 12 and 13, the 
Technical Association of the Litho- 
graphic Industry (TALI) presented 
a program of technical papers which 
described the current or recently 
completed research work of various 
members of the organization. The 
subjects covered the whole field of 
lithography and represented work 
done in the laboratories of lithogra- 
phers, suppliers, and research labo- 
ratories of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, and the National Print- 
ing Ink Research Institute. In gen- 


eral the sessions were divided into’ 


forums or symposiums each dealing 
with one phase of lithography. 

C. B. Miesse, Harris-Seybold Com- 
pany, lead off in the platemaking 
forum with a description of the re- 
search work done in developing an 
improved material for use in deep- 
etch coating. This material produced 
through the use of ion-exchange 
resins is a solution of gum arabic 
which has been freed from the usual 
inorganic ions by substitution of 
hydrogen. It is a material of uniform 
viscosity and density, and has a pH 
value of 2.6. It is claimed to be essen- 
tially pure arabic acid. 

Dr. Paul J. Hartsuch of LTF 
showed how pursuit of the problem 
of desensitization and removal of 
residual albumin from the non-work 
areas of albumin plates had yielded 
some interesting discoveries. By the 
use of both contact angle measure- 
ments and press proofs it was found 
that treating the plate following de- 
velopment with Cronak (Brunak for 
aluminum plates) solution greatly 
improved desensitization and ap- 
peared to remove most completely 
any trace of residual albumin. At 
the same time no deterioration of 
the image areas could be noted. For 
instance, a plate with a very fine 
line on it did not show a break in 
this line when the plate was treated 
for over a minute with the Cronak 
solution. Several combinations of 


pre-treatment were tested in con- 
junction with the “post-Cronak” 
treatment, but the pre-etching was 
found to be the best. Pre-treating 
with Cronak did not show up as well 
as had been expected but it could 


circulation. Based on this thinking, 
Mr. Leedy said that density-relative 
humidity charts should be used in- 
stead of the commonly employed 
relative humidity charts in deter- 
mining exposures. 

G. Ned. Martin, of the LTF labo- 
ratories, explained how wetting an- 
gles were being used in determining 
suitability of various metals and 
other materials for use in the litho- 
graphic process. It has been found 
that the water-wettability of metals 
changes with time and contact angle 
measurements will not predict sta- 
bility or lack of it. Phosphoric acid 
appears to have considerable effect 
on the angles and in order to study 
this more thoroughly Dr. Hartsuch 
has just returned from Oak Ridge 
where he took an intensive course in 
the use of radio-active isotropes as 





TALI officers and chairmen, front: W. H. Wood, A. W. Cornell, M. H. Bruno, president; M. C. Rogers, 
G. W. Wilhelm. Back: John McMaster, G. S. Hammer, Frank Freucil, R. F. Reed. Three others absent 


still be classed as very good and the 
advantages gained in ease of devel- 
opment were in favor of its use. 
Brunak was found to react similarly 
on aluminum. 

Some rather startling claims were 
made in the paper read by Herbert 
R. Leedy, Harris-Seybold Company. 
He contended that coating thickness 
is the most important factor in 
light sensitivity differences between 
plates and various areas on a plate. 
Failure to consider conditions inside 
the whirler itself were largely re- 
sponsible for much of the difference, 
and he claimed that it was possible 
to obtain uniform coatings on a 
whirler. He stated that the funda- 
mental factors in whirler operation 
were speed, mass of the coating, and 


tracers. By use of these tracers it is 
hoped that mechanism of this phos- 
phoric acid reaction may be studied 
more closely. An adsorbed film of 
gum makes contact angle readings 
impossible. 

Dr. J. A. Van den Akker, of the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, de- 
scribed an instrument which had 
been designed before the war for 
evaluating the surface bonding 
strength of papers. This apparatus 
measures the pull required to show 
picking as the “velocity viscosity 
product.” Blown castor oil is used as 
the adhesive medium in this appa- 
ratus and the assumption is made 
that it will work in a manner similar 
to an ink film. Faults of other meth- 
ods of such testing were described. 
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The other discussion in the forum 
on paper was presented by Dr. F. H. 
Frost assisted by A. P. Reynolds, 
both from the S. D. Warren Com- 
pany. Based on seven well known 
facts in lithographic press opera- 
tion, a hypothesis or theory was de- 
rived which described the properties 
a sheet should have for good repro- 
duction on an offset press. Essen- 
tially this is a sheet which has high 
oil absorption and low water adsorp- 
tion. A coating with these proper- 
ties was designed and stocks with 
this coating have been run in the 
laboratory and in offset plants. Thus 
far results seem to verify the valid- 
ity of the original assumption. 


tory testing methods and the results 
obtained on a Multilith press. The 
purpose of these tests was to find a 
method of determining the greasing 
tendency of lithographic inks. To a 
standard ink formula were added 
such materials as wetting agents, 
oelic acid, driers, alkali refined lin- 
seed oil, and other materials. In each 
case the body of the ink as deter- 
mined on the Inkometer was made 
to be identical with the standard 
sample. Using split fountain and 
rollers on the press and a standard 
fountain solution of 4.4 pH the 
standard and the test ink were run 
simultaneously. From the data thus 
obtained it appeared that these 


Dr. F. H. Frost, $. D. Warren Company, describes new principle in design of lithographic paper 


Two papers were presented on 
the subject of ink. Lars H. Sjodahl, 
of International Printing Ink Com- 


pany’s Chicago laboratories, de- 
scribed the work he had done with 
the LTF Inkometer. Although this 
instrument does not give rheologi- 
cal data in absolute units as does 
the Green Rotational Viscometer, 
it does predict press performance 
more accurately than the Green in- 
strument or any other device which 
reads force-rate of shear within the 
ink film itself. Diagrams of forces 
found to be in operation within the 
ink film and high speed photographs 
of formation and rupturing of fila- 
ments at various speeds showed the 
complex nature of ink flow on rotat- 
ing rollers. 

The paper presented by F. R. 
Gardner, of the National Printing 
Ink Research Institute, showed how 
attempts had been made to corre- 
late data obtained by certain labora- 
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results checked more closely with 
the surface tension determinations 
made with the DuNoy instrument 
on the fountain water in which the 
test ink had been immersed than by 
other laboratory testing methods. 
Under the subject of color and 
color reproduction, Dr. Richard S. 
Hunter (Gardner Laboratories) de- 
scribed the theory and operation of 
his Color Difference Meter. Daniel 
Smith (Interchemical Laboratories) 
explained the principles followed 
in attempting to develop a similar 
instrument for his organization. 
Frank Preucil (Gerlach-Barklow) 
described in rapid-fire succession 
fifty-four different means of photo- 
mechanically correcting negatives 
and positives for process reproduc- 
tion. Attention was also given to 
special means of copy preparation 
such as the fluorescent process and 
others which entail the use of spe- 
cial colors in the original art work. 


J. A. C. Yule, Eastman Kodak 
Company, demonstrated through the 
use of slides the reasons why con- 
ventional methods failed to produce 
a correct black printer. He then 
showed how through the use of 
three masks, transparencies such as 
Kodachrome and Ektachrome could 
be made to yield very closely to cor- 
rect black printers with no hand 
work on them. Another demonstra- 
tion showed how a similar technique 
could be applied to colored negative 
transparencies. He also briefly dis- 
cussed a new technique involving 
the use of a high-intensity flash- 
lamp exposure with which he had 
not had too much success. 

In the final afternoon session Mr. 
Yule described a method of measur- 
ing the flare value of a process lens. 
A paper on photography was pre- 
sented by C. A. Hunting, R. R. Don- 
nelley and Sons Company. In it he 
described a unique method of evalu- 
ating the resolution characteristics 
of a process lens. Through use of 
converging lines instead of series of 
parallel lines he is able to assign 
resolving power values to lenses 
much more accurately. A descrip- 
tion of the design, construction, and 
advantages in use of the motor- 
driven carbon arc light produced by 
the Strong Electric Company was 
presented by A. J. Hatch of that 
company. 


Ink Flow Greatest Variable 


In the final technical discussion of 
the meeting, G. W. Jorgensen, LTF, 
showed some difficulties encoun- 
tered in attempting measure tone 
values and control tone reproduction 
on the offset press. He pointed out 
that thus far the greatest variable 
on the press itself is the flow of ink 
from fountain to paper. 

The talk which followed the ban- 
quet on Tuesday evening was per- 
haps the highlight of the meeting. 
Dr. Ralph M. Evans, internationally 
known color expert of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, at the invitation of 
the program committee presented 
his lecture “Seeing Light and Col- 
or.” Through the use of almost in- 
numerable Kodachromes he demon- 
strated how little even the average 
technical man in an industry based 
on color actually knows and under- 
stands about it. Many of the phe- 
nomenon which he illustrated are 
encountered every day in the litho- 
graphic industry but seldom are 
their effects or causes fully appreci- 
ated or understood. 

The 1950 meeting of the organi- 
zation will be held in the second week 
of April in Rochester, New York. 
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CD shinahive Cay Goh-chonets 


Black and white reproduction does not do justice to 
many of these attractive business cards produced by 
Frank W. Black & Company, Chicago printer. Partic- 
ularly colorful were pieces such as the Williams Color- 
print card, in which red, yellow, blue, and black (with 
some hues overlapping) plus the firm name blind- 
Yat] oloss1-Yo Meal d-Yol Yo Meola MUlaltlitlo] M-si0-(4 Mm A al-M @o) lela mael cep 
too, was striking in red, silver, and black. Numerous 
items were part of matched sets of stationery, includ- 
ing letterhead, envelope, invoice, etc. 
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Sales Manager Advocates Use 


of Prestige as Basic Theme for 
Effective Printers’ Promotion 


By FRED BASSMAN 
Mid-State Printing Company, Jefferson City, Missouri 


@ OUR ADVERTISING problem, like 
that of most general printers, is to 
find a common denominator—one 
theme that will help promote the 
sale of a varied product to a diver- 
sified market. Ordinarily it is not 
economical or practical to devote 
campaigns, or even single mailing 
pieces, to one class of printing or 
prospect. 

It seems to us, then, that a good 
common denominator is prestige. 
Good old prestige, the printing 
salesman’s reliable strong right arm 
since Gutenberg, sustained by a bag 
of samples of his shop’s choicest 
productions, set forth. 

We are just starting the use of a 
miniature campaign based on the 
prestige theme. Its proportions are 
modest but some of its features may 
be of interest. It is a series of letter 
and invoice inserts. (We pause to 
state that while the free-riding in- 
sert is perhaps the most unimagi- 
native form of advertising, it is 
likewise one of the most logical and 
effective ever devised.) 


Series of Four-Page Folders 


This series consists of five four- 
page folders, each with the same 
cover design (“Spotlight on Mid- 
State Printing’) in varied colors, 
plus a twelve-page booklet which 
also bears the same cover. All are 
well under weight so as to travel 
free of extra postage with our let- 
ters and statements. 

The center spread of each folder 
is devoted to an illustration and 
brief copy centered on specific pieces 
or classes of printing and binding. 
For instance, one page covers a 
series of vacation booklets produced 
for the Missouri State Division of 
Resources and Development; one is 
devoted to our publication printing. 
Others display college promotion 
books, business forms, edition bind- 
ing, college year books, advertising 
—all, by their nature and by the 
display of our illustrious customer 
names, helping to build the prestige 
desired. Page four of each folder 
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carries a formal advertisement for 
the company tied in with the sub- 
ject of the two-page spread in some 
cases. Samples of the page headings 
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MID-STATE Printing helps young 
men and women 
choose their Colleges 


Pictured here in’ extreme miniature are 
some of the elaborate “view books” and cata- 
logs produced by Mid-State Printing Com- 


pany for a goodly number of famous colleges. 


These are some of the most effective picees 
of informative printing used anywhere for any 
purpose. Each of the books is alive with fine 
picture reproductions which give the prospec- 


tive student a vicarious visit to the campus. 


& 





Each of the folders will be used 
for a month, covering a period of 
five months; then the booklet will be 
used for a month or two in the same 
manner. Enough of the booklets 
were printed for use at will for some 
time to come. 


Continuity Attained in Cover 


Point by point, here are some of 
the features of this series which 
may give it special interest: The 
uniform cover page gives the series 
a desirable continuity, while the 
changes in subject matter and color 
give it variety and interest. The 
booklet provides the benefit of repe- 
tition, recapitulation, without risk- 


ing boredom. The economy of effort 


and production cost we effected by 
the repetition of the five two-page 
spreads is obvious. When inserts 
or any other advertising pieces are 
planned one at a time, the program 
usually bogs down under the press 
of other matters (very few printers 
having full-time advertising staffs). 
Planning a whole series, for use for 
a period of months, assures steady 
use of advertising. 

Printers’ prospect and customer 
lists are usually quite small. It does 


Cover (left) and center spread (below) of four- 
page folder, 31, by 412 inches, one of series of 
mailing pieces distributed by Mid-State Print- 
ing Company, Jefferson City, Missouri. Pres- 
tige is basic theme of promotion pieces; this 
one featuring catalogs produced for colleges 











are: “Mid-State Printing Helps Sell 
Missouri Recreation,” ‘Mid-State 
Printing Helps Young Men and 
Women Choose Their Colleges,” and 
“Mid-State Serves Publications.” 

All five of the folder spreads are 
repeated in the twelve-page booklet, 
which has its own advertisement on 
the last page. 








not pay to print large quantities of 
advertising, using the same piece 
over a long period of time, sending 
it out to the same prospects repeat- 
edly. For that reason, we think a 
series such as this, and our method 
of using it, may be the basis for 
many profitable variations of effec- 
tive printers’ promotion. 
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Superior Tone Rendition Now Possible as 
Result of Contact Screen Developments 


e To SAY that any one invention in 
the graphic arts industry is the 
greatest is a good way to start an 
argument. However, it would be 
rather hard to even imagine what 
modern printing would be like with- 
out a photomechanical means of re- 
producing illustrations. 

Although it may be impossible to 
state with certainty that any single 
invention is the greatest, the half- 
tone process based on the use of the 
ruled screen must be ranked very 
near to top in importance. Never- 
theless, it is not capable of giving 
absolutely true rendition of all the 
tones in the original copy nor is this 
always desirable. 

In discussing the use of the ruled 
screen in the making of negatives 
for offset lithography in the previ- 
ous article in this series, methods 
of compensating for the variations 
in copy through the use of multiple 
stops were discussed. It was also 
stated that even the best authorities 
disagree on the number of stops to 
use, what constitutes normal copy, 
and what is a perfect reproduction. 
At least part of this disagreement 
may be due the screen itself. 

It has long been realized by many 
that any halftone rendition is actu- 
ally a compromise and that the 
screen is not capable of exact repro- 
duction of all tones in their proper 
relationship to each other. Part of 
this is caused by the sensitivity of 
the photographic emulsion on the 
film or dry plate, and part by the 
screen itself. In either case much 
time and effort have been spent in 
attempting to improve the process 
either by changes in the emulsion 
or through development of an im- 
proved screen. Thus far the greatest 
progress seems to have been made 
by the Eastman Kodak Company. 


fhrough the use of their contact 
screens and high contrast emulsions 
and developer, tone rendition far 
superior to that made with the ruled 
screen is possible. 

Just as the ruled screen was the 
result of much experimentation by 





Enlarged view of contact screen 


a number of workers each acting in- 
dependently over a period of years, 
the idea of a contact screen is not 
new. For many years the problem of 
screen distances, the troubles en- 
countered in keeping the screen in 
proper position, and other problems 
encountered, to say nothing of the 
cost of ruled screens, had lead many 
people to believe that the solution to 
the problem of producing halftone 
negatives lay in the use of a screen 
which could be brought into contact 
with the emulsion on the plate or 
film. However, none of these met 
with very much success before the 
advent of dye-coupling developers 
and high contrast emulsions and 
developers for silver images. 

The first screen which the Kodak 
Company put on the market was the 
orange screen. It was intended for 


use in making halftone positives 
for making deep-etch lithographic 
plates. Previous attempts to produce 
a contact screen had run into sev- 
eral difficulties: They were not ca- 
pable of producing good tone values; 
there was little or no improvement 
over the results given by the ruled 
screen; or they lacked the ability to 
control contrast. 

In making a positive transparency 
with the orange screen a magenta 
rather than a silver negative was 
first produced. This negative made 
to size in the process camera was 
developed in a special dye-coupling 
developer. During the development 
a magenta dye image is formed to- 
gether with a weak silver image. 
This latter image is bleached out 
and the various intensitives of dyed 
gelatin make up the image. Unlike 
the regular silver deposit normally 
found in a developed transparency 
this shows no grain, and the light 
passing through does not become 
diffused. The developer is very simi- 
lar to the kind used in developing 
Kodakrome and other such color 
photographs. 

The halftone screen positive is 
made from the magenta negative in 
a vacuum frame. When film is being 
used rather than glass plates, the 
unexposed Kodalith Ortho film is 
placed next to the blanket with the 
emulsion side up, and in contact 
with it, with the emulsion side 
down, is placed the orange screen. 
On top of this with the emulsion side 
up is placed the magenta negative. 
The emulsion side of it is then in 
contact with the glass of the frame 
when locked into position. 

When glass plates are used in 
place of film, a slightly different 
technique must be followed. Since 
the screen is made on film, the glass 
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would tend to emboss the screen if 
the screen were larger. In order to 
prevent this a frame of cardboard 
as large as the screen must be placed 
around the glass. The frame must be 
made up to be the same thickness as 
the glass. If the magenta negative is 
made on glass (and this sometimes 
is considered necessary where very 
accurate register must be main- 
tained) an additional precaution is 
necessary. The magenta negative 
must be framed in the same manner 
as the unexposed plate, and in addi- 
tion a piece of developed-out clear 
film must be placed between the 
glass of the printing frame and the 
glass on the magenta negative to 
prevent the formation of Newton’s 
Rings. Likewise, when glass is used 
the emulsion side of the magenta 
negative is placed in contact with 
the back of the screen. If this were 
not done there would be a possibility 
of too much diffusion of the light as 
it passed through the thickness of 
the glass. 

The exposure is then made with 
a special printing lamp which is 
placed about four to six feet from 
the frame. This lamp should be 
equipped with a 500-watt T-20 pro- 
jection lamp and have a means for 
inserting filters in the beam. Such a 
lamp is the Kodak contact printing 
screen lamp. Contrast is then con- 
trolled by the use of filters during 











—ANOTHER IN A SERIES 


As director of research, and more re- 
cently, research consultant of the Lith- 
ographic Technical Foundation, Robert 
F. Reed has made a solid contribution 
to the development of the offset print- 
ing process during the past twenty-five 
years. 

Born in a small Ohio town, his par- 
ents moved to Cincinnati when he was 
seven years old. There he received his 
education, graduating from Ohio Me- 
chanics Institute as a chemistry major, 
later acquiring a degree of chemical en- 
gineer at the University of Cincinnati. 

His interest in the printing business 
began when he went to work for Ault 
& Wiborg. During the first World War 
he did research on dry colors and print- 
ing ink, along with research and super- 
vision of production of new ink mate- 
rials to replace those formerly imported. 

In 1919, Mr. Reed went to work for 
the duPont Company, first as an ad- 








the exposure. There is a special yel- 
low filter to be used for high-con- 
trast screen positives and a special 
magenta filter to be used when a low 
contrast positive is called for. Posi- 
tives of intermediate contrast are 
made by giving part of the exposure 
through each filter. 

It is claimed that after some prac- 
tice an operator can become quite 
proficient at judging the density 
range of the magenta negative by 
viewing it through a Wratten Num- 
ber 61 (green) filter. He can thus 
determine accurately how much ex- 
posure should be made through each 
of the filters. However, until an op- 
erator becomes thoroughly familiar 
with the method it is altogether pos- 
sible that he may find it necessary 
to shoot test strips through every 
negative, using varying amounts of 
exposure through each filter. 

Although excellent positives can 
be made through the use of the or- 
ange contact screen, its use has sev- 
eral drawbacks. In the first place it 
can only be used for producing posi- 
tives, which means that unless a 
contact print is made from the posi- 
tive the process is only good for 
making deep-etch plates. It is gen- 
erally conceded that in spite of the 
fact that the greatest volume of 
lithographic work is produced from 
deep-etch plates, the greatest num- 
ber of plates made are made by the 
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albumin process. Thus the applica- 
tion of the orange screen is limited. 

Furthermore, judging of tones on 
the magenta negative and the deter- 
mination of the proper exposure to 
give through the two filters require 
considerable experience, and though 
it is possible to do an excellent job 
of controlling contrast it does re- 
quire considerable time to produce 
an acceptable positive. Another ob- 
jection to the use of the process is 
the fact that the developer which 
must be used in producing the ma- 
genta negative is injurious to the 
skin. Rubber gloves must be used in 
developing the negative, and care 
must be taken that none of the solu- 
tion is splashed upon unprotected 
portions of the skin. 

To overcome these objections an- 
other screen was evolved which, al- 
though not perfect, is an improve- 
ment. This is the Kodak magenta 
contact screen. With the magenta 
screen it is possible to produce di- 
rectly in the camera a screen nega- 
tive. This screen negative in turn 
may be used to make a contact posi- 
tive. Both the negative and positive 
in this instance will have silver im- 
ages and no dye-coupler developer is 
required, although special high con- 
trast developers such as Kodalith 
developer are an absolute necessity. 
The use of this screen will be fur- 
ther discussed in a later article. 





OF TOPFLIGHT CRAFTSMEN 


visor on intermediates and dyes, then as 
director of the Lake Research Labora- 
tory. In 1925 he became associated with 
the LTF in which capacity his work is 
too well known to require comment. 

For relaxation, he likes to make ama- 
teur movies, in many of which his two 
grandchildren star. And some of his 
leisure hours are given to gardening and 
fishing, in the proper season. He has a 
Colonel (his son Bob) and a Navy Lieu- 
tenant, S. G., (daughter Janet, of the 
Waves) in his family. 

Mr. Reed is a member of the Lithog- 
raphers Club of Chicago, the Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen; an 
honorary member of the Cincinnati 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen; 
and he belongs to the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Lithographic Industry, 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, and other technical and 
scientific societies. 
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Both the orange and the magenta 
screen are made up of patterns 
which closely resemble the pattern 
thrown on the ground glass by a 
ruled screen. Figure 1 shows an en- 
larged view of a contact screen. In 
the production of this screen the 
decrease in depth of color from cen- 
ter of a dot to the center of the 
intervening light portion must be 
accurately controlled since this is 
the determining factor in the fidel- 
ity of tone rendition. 

With the ruled screen the distri- 
bution of light from the center of 
the dot to the edge is controlled by 
the size of the lens opening. There 
is no exactly correct opening even 
for what may be termed normal 
copy, since the light distribution 
cannot be made to correspond to the 
correct amount to cause the film to 
reproduce all tones in their proper 
relationship. Even multiple stop ex- 
posures are at best a compromise. 

In making a contact screen it is 
possible to vary the density gradient 
from the center of one dot to the 
center of the next dot in such a man- 
ner that the light distribution will 
correspond to the sensitivity of the 
emulsion and thus reproduce tones 
in their proper relationship to the 
copy. Both the Kodak orange and 
magenta screens are made with den- 
sity gradients intended to accom- 
plish this purpose. They are not 
necessarily perfect but they are 
capable of tone rendition which is 
much more true-to-copy than can 
ever be obtained through use of the 
ruled screen. Loss of sharpness of 
detail is common with ruled screens 
which have very fine rulings, yet 
with a contact screen it is possible 
to employ screens as high as 400-line 
and still maintain sharpness. 

Upon re-examining the enlarge- 
ment in Figure 1, the reader may 
wonder how it is possible to produce 
negatives and positives with sharp 
dots from such a pattern since the 
use of negatives or positives with 
soft edges do not reproduce well. It 
would appear that merely printing 
a continuous tone negative with a 
piece of film with such a dot struc- 
ture on it separating the negative 
and the unexposed film could never 
render dots sharp enough for good 
reproduction. It is not possible if 
the film is developed in any devel- 
oper other than that specifically de- 
signed for the purpose. The most 
common homemade varieties will not 
give satisfactory results. This is 
also true of negatives made with the 
magenta screen. A high-contrast de- 
veloper must be used.. 

(To be concluded in June.) 
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OFFSET QUESTION AND 
ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


= Send i in your queries on any phase of lithography 
& for answer in this department by Charles F. King 
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VARNISH WON’T DRY 

One of the final operations in our 
lithographing department is the var- 
nishing of full sheets of labels or other 
material. The sheet is fed through a 
machine which brings a composition 
roller (which runs through a varnish 
bath) in contact with the sheet. The 
varnished sheet then goes to a convey- 
or, passes under several heating ele- 
ments, and is deposited at the other end. 
The length of the conveyor and the 
heating element used should be deter- 
mined by the length of time required 
to thoroughly dry the varnish so that 
the sheets can be packed on top of each 
other without sticking together at the 
completion of the run. Our present 
method of doing this makes it neces- 
sary for us to pack these sheets in small 
quantities of approximately 100 per 
stack and leave them overnight before 
they can be piled and cut. 

We’d like to alter the setup in order 
to overcome the necessity of racking 
the sheets and allowing them to stand 
for approximately twelve hours before 
they can be piled and finished. We are 
using a lithographic varnish, which is 
50 per cent thinned, and rotogravure 
ink, but the sheets leave the conveyor 
without being dry enough to stack. 

What substitutes for rotogravure 
ink would you suggest? Would an extra 
air blast somewhere along the line help 
much to solve the problem? 

The setup which you describe ap- 
pears to be what is commonly known 
as a varnish machine. The drying 
ovens or tunnels on these machines 
vary considerably both as to the 
manner in which they are heated 
and the amount of heat which can 
be introduced. There are also large 
variations in the length of travel of 
the sheet both in the oven and in the 
cool-down portion of the conveyor. 
Also the speed with which the sheets 
travel varies considerably from one 
machine to another. 

I have never heard of thinned 
lithographic varnish being used on 
such machines, nor have I ever 
heard of rotogravure ink being used. 
Generally the users of such machines 
furnish suppliers with information 
concerning the design of the equip- 
ment they are using, and a special 
varnish or lacquer is formulated 
which will dry in the time and at the 
temperature given. There are many 


formulations available for spirit 
varnishes, synthetic varnishes, and 
lacquers which will dry perfectly on 
varnish machines. Several of your 
Canadian ink companies can supply 
these finishes or put you in touch 
with the proper manufacturers of 
paint and varnish. 


FINENESS OF GRIND GAUGE 

In the November, 1948, issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, there is an article on 
litho inks. In the course of that there 
is mention of a “Fineness of Grind 
Gauge.” I would appreciate more infor- 
mation concerning this gauge. 

The grind gauge was developed 
in the laboratories of the National 
Printing Ink Research Institute at 
Lehigh University, in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. The gauge is now 
manufactured for them by the Pre- 
cision Gage and Tool Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio. Essentially it is a 
standard gauge block with two paths 
which are graduated from 0 to 10. 
These graduations correspond to the 
uniformly varying depth of the 
paths which range from .000 to .001 
inches. Each tapered path is 1 inch 
wide and 614 inches long. A roller 
applicator deposits a film of ink into 
each path and thus two inks may be 
checked simultaneously. All oversize 
pigment particles are screened out 
by an applicator knife-edge and 
these particles show up as scratches 
in the ink film. By referring to the 
graduations along the face of the 
gauge it is possible to numerically 
evaluate particle sizes. Thus values 
can be assigned to describe fineness 
of grind of an ink. 


DIFFUSE REFLECTION 

In the Offset Department of Septem- 
ber, 1948, page 73, there is a paragraph 
which reads: “In order to have white- 
ness it must have the property known 
as specular reflection.” Kindly explain 
to me why it has to be that particular 
type of reflection. A mirror, which is a 
good example of high specular reflec- 
tion, does not look white. I always 
thought that high diffuse reflection was 
the property needed by a material to 
make it.look white. 

You are absolutely right. I should 
have said diffuse reflection. That one 
just slipped by. 
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Periodic Check Determines 


Whether Printer is Going 
or Coming Financially 


By A. C. KIECHLIN 


@ ARE YOU going or coming finan- 
cially? Many printers in the hurly- 
burly touch and go ’twixt compo- 
sition and bindery have their eyes 
glued and their thoughts frozen to 
proof and print, with now and then 
a little time out to take a quick 
squint at the profit and loss state- 
ment to see whether they are scrap- 
ing bottom or scaling the peak. 
This is the limit of their business 
analysis. 

For some strange reason, it is our 
experience that the men who ink the 
rollers and close the forms give little 
thought to whence they are going 
financially. This, after all, is worth 
thinking about. One doesn’t waste 
brains and brawn wrestling with 
copy and boiler plate just for the 
love of beautiful typography. One 
opens a printery to increase his 
financial status. Be it so, then why 
does a printer forget that there is 
such a thing as net worth? Why 
doesn’t he realize that he must keep 
a check on it periodically, at least 
twice yearly? 

When did you check your balance 
sheet figures the last time? If you 
are the common garden variety of 
printer, you will admit that you 
never analyze your balance sheet, 
that you do not know your real net 
worth. You do not know how profit- 
able your business has been over the 
years. This, in the final analysis, is 
most important, more important 
than knowing your profits on sales 
for the year. 

If our accounting experience is 
any criterion, the net worth on the 
books of 80 per cent of the printers 
is a paper figure only. If their bal- 
ance sheets were properly analyzed, 
they would find that the figures for 
assets and liabilities were inaccurate 
and the net worth inflated or deflated 
in value. 

Here are the factors to consider 
when analyzing a balance sheet or 
financial statement: 

Current assets: Cash, accounts 
and notes receivable, and inventory. 
You must keep these assets in proper 
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ratio to the other accounts on your 
balance sheet or you may have busi- 
ness troubles. The ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities, called 
the current ratio, is of prime im- 
portance. In prewar years, a two-to- 
one ratio, $2 in current assets to $1 
in current liabilities, was considered 
satisfactory. Today, a three-to-one 
ratio or better is desirable. High 
taxes and high operating costs have 
made it necessary to “up” the ratio 
because this is the source of work- 
ing capital, which is the difference 
between the current assets and the 
current liabilities. 


Working Capital Misunderstood 


Many printers assume that their 
working capital comprises only the 
cash in bank. Inventory and re- 
ceivables must also be included, and 
for this reason, all bad debts should 
be written off and inferior stocks 
priced at actual value. During the 
war, because money and jobs were 
plentiful, many printers grew lax 
with credit. They haven’t all re- 
turned as yet to sound and sys- 
tematic credit and collection prac- 
tices. The printer who does not 
collect his accounts promptly too 
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“This article went on to tell how you could 
make your hobby pay cash dividends. Well, ! 
happened to have a small printing press .. .” 


often fails to pay his own bills 
promptly and loses discounts as 
well as credit standing. This is be- 
cause his working capital is im- 
paired and he pays no attention to 
his balance sheet figures to see that 
his current ratio is safe. 

Fixed assets: Business property, 
machinery, the nonmechanical equip- 
ment, fixtures, and trucks. A high 
ratio of fixed assets to current assets 
means high fixed expense, low prof- 
its, and usually only about 10 per 
cent realization in case of a forced 
sale, according to statistics. A high 
ratio of current assets to fixed assets 
indicates ample funds to pay obli- 
gations, forced liquidation in hard 
times less likely, and good business 
management. 

Some printers take pride in a 
heavy fixed asset valuation, but the 
credit men and bankers are more 
concerned with the debt-paying abil- 
ity of a business man. A good cur- 
rent asset position is more to their 
liking. When current assets are less 
than 80 per cent of fixed assets, the 
business may have too much in- 
vested in fixed capital goods, which 
tends to bludgeon down profits and 
creates a tight working capital 
condition. 

The analyst should check to de- 
termine whether the book value of 
the fixed assets approximates cur- 
rent value, that is, cost less depre- 
ciation write-downs. Many balance 
sheets carry water in the fixed assets 
because ample reserves for depre- 
ciation and obsolescence have not 
been set up. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to call in competent appraisers 
to fix current value. 

Good-will. Write it down to $1. 
Often a printer will pay good money 
for good-will when he buys a busi- 
ness and he keeps its value on the 
books indefinitely. This is bad busi- 
ness. In a case of this kind, write 
the good-will off within five years or 
less. Never write in an arbitrary 
value for good-will just because you 
know you can get more for your busi- 
ness than the value of the physical 
assets. Good-will takes on value only 
when a business is sold. You cannot 
take a deduction for it on your in- 
come tax return. 

Current liabilities: Accounts pay- 
able, loans payable, and accrued 
items, such as payroll, interest, and 
taxes due. Expenses due, but not 
paid to the date of the balance sheet, 
should be entered as accrued items. 
The majority of printers fail to 
accrue items of this type, which in- 
flates the net worth and gives an 
erroneous picture of working capital. 

If loans payable are renewed con- 
tinually, it indicates that the printer 
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considers current loans as fixed or 
long-term obligations, and should 
payment be demanded embarrass- 
ment may follow. It is usually bad 
policy to use current short-term 
loans to buy fixed or slow assets. If 
possible, discount your bills. Some 
business men pay their rent with 
commercial discounts. That is why 
it is so important to maintain a 
satisfactory ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities in order to keep 
working capital in ample supply. 

Contingent liabilities: Many bal- 
ance sheets in this business hold 
water because their owners do not 
enter the contingent liabilities when 
they are needed to give a true picture 
of net worth. What is a contingent 
liability? A recording in the books 
that covers an obligation that may 
arise. It may be a possible loss on 
inventory if prices take a sharp drop, 
or coverage for a damage suit in 
the event that the printer loses and 
must pay the claim, or a liability to 
cover a customer’s note that has 
been discounted by the printer at 
his bank. In this event, the printer 
has an obligation to pay the bank 
even if the customer defaults on pay- 
ment and he should record the liabil- 
ity inasmuch as the money received 
from the bank for the discounted 
note, in effect, represents payment 
for the customer’s debt. 

To make sure that your balance 
sheet mirrors your financial stand- 
ing accurately, be sure that you list 
a contingent liability in every case 
where you may be obligated in the 
future even though there is no obli- 
gation at the present time. 

Fixed liabilities: Mortgages and 
other long-term debts. In the case of 
large companies, outstanding bonds. 
Rarely should the long-term debt 
exceed the working capital, because 
eventually interest and amortization 
become a burden so great that suf- 
ficient working capital is not avail- 
able to meet current obligations. 
The liquid position of a business is 
jeopardized because slow liquidating 
assets, such as plant and machinery 
have prior claim on working capital. 

Today the dollar is worth about 
sixty cents. If you incurred a long- 
term indebtedness before the war 
when the dollar was worth twice as 
much, you can make yourself a fat 
profit now by paying off this debt 
with cheaper money and this is one 
profit that carries no income tax. 

Reserves: On a survey made not 
long ago, it was found that only 30 
per cent of the financial statements 
reviewed carried ample reserves for 
depreciation on fixed assets. Before 
the war, our studies revealed that 
60 per cent of the printers listed 


IT's A QUIZ 


Answers to the following questions have 
appeared in the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and other sources of informa- 
tion to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 
these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 68? 





Match the type face listed at the left 
with the most similar face listed at the 
right: 


1. Baskerville a. Onyx 

2. Bernhard Gothic b. Cloister Black 
8. Bodoni c. Medieval 

4. Cloister d. Karnak 

5. Girder e. Kabel 

6. Old English f. Scotch 

7, How many of the nine specially 


designed newspaper type faces can 
you name? 

8. Which of the following type faces 
would appear best in the smaller 
sizes in gravure printing? 


a. Coronet d. Twentieth 
b. Liberty Century 
c. Bodoni e. Bookman 


9. Four “bites” are usually taken in 
the etching process of photoen- 
graving. True or false? 

10. It is not recommended that rules 
less than two points thick be used 
in forms for electrotyping. True 
or false? 

11. Offset plates are not re-usable. 
True or false? 

12. Goldenrod paper is used for strip- 
ping film for deep-etch offset. True 
or false? 

13. Other than for reasons of height- 
to-paper, can you give other rea- 

sons for makeready? 


By R. Randolph Karch 


ample reserves in their books. Why 
the big change for the worse? It 
seems that many printers today are 
writing off against profits the same 
depreciation rate they set years ago 
on equipment purchased at that time 
for much less than similar equip- 
ment can be bought today. 

For example, a printer may have 
bought a piece of equipment in 1938 
for $1,000 and set a rate of 10 per 
cent as the yearly write-off, or a 
ten-year life span. In 1948 the equip- 
ment is written off, leaving only the 
nominal salvage or scrap value, and 
he has $1,000 in his reserve account. 
But when he tries to buy similar 
equipment it costs much more so the 
reserve is too low. He must charge 
or reduce his net worth by the dif- 
ference between credit to reserve 
and cost of new equipment. 


In reality, he has been earning 
less money during the past ten years 
than his books showed. Had he kept 
a closer watch on his balance sheet 
accounts this would have become 
known to him and he could have in- 
creased his selling prices to take 
care of the increase in equipment 
cost and gotten the differential from 
his customers instead of taking it 
eventually out of his own pocket. If 
you record no reserves or your re- 
serves are inadequate, then your net 
worth is inflated. 

Net worth: If the total debt, cur- 
rent and fixed liabilities, exceeds the 
net worth, it indicates that creditors 
have more invested in your business 
than you have and may soon get con- 
trol. The net worth should exceed 
the total debt; the wider the margin, 
the better your financial standing. 
The net worth should exceed the 
fixed assets because business owner- 
ship should provide more than the 
fixed capital, otherwise the owner- 
ship is contributing no working cap- 
ital to the enterprise. If fixed assets 
exceed the net worth, a business 
is usually plagued with high fixed 
charges, not a desirable condition 
in good times or bad times. 

When business booms, high fixed 
charges are not so noticeable but 
when business slips into a lower 
bracket, then the load is heavy and 
cannot be reduced like variable ex- 
pense. The printer who checks up on 
his balance sheet ratios periodically 
is not likely to get into trouble be- 
cause of high fixed charges. 

A very important yardstick to 
measure business growth over the 
years is the return on net worth or 
capital investment. The printer who 
doesn’t watch his balance sheet 
ratios and study the figures behind 
them cannot make this computation 
accurately. If his net worth is in- 
flated because his balance sheet ac- 
counts are incorrect, the return on 
his investment will be lower than 
it should be. If the net worth is too 
low on paper, the return on his in- 
vestment will figure too high. He is 
misled both ways. The net worth 
for a corporation is the capital 
stock plus the surplus; for a pro- 
prietorship, the difference between 
the assets and the liabilities. 

To compute the return on invest- 
ment, take the dollar profit on sales 
and figure the percentage on the 
dollar value of net worth. If the net 
profit on sales is $5,000 and the net 
worth or capital investment is $50,- 
000, the return on invested capital is 
10 per cent. Check this return peri- 
odically to see whether you are main- 
taining it at a satisfactory figure, 
decreasing, or increasing. 
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ADVERSE DECISION 

We have been having what seems to 
be a never-ending debate over adverse 
and averse. To me, the words mean the 
same thing. If there’s a difference in 
meaning, our dictionary states it so 
ambiguously that it is beyond me. 

We have a straightforward refer- 
ence on the words which unfortu- 
nately demonstrates that you are 
mistaken. From “Words Confused 
and Misused,” by Maurice H,, We- 
seen: Both of these adjectives denote 
opposition. Adverse applies chiefly 
to intentions and opinions, as “He is 
adverse to amending the law.” 
Averse applies chiefly to feelings and 
inclinations, as “‘He is averse to flat- 
tery.” Adverse is the more widely 
used, as “adverse possession,” “ad- 
verse witness,” and “adverse party.” 
In references to opposition not sub- 
ject to man’s control adverse is the 
correct word, as “adverse wind,” 
“adverse weather,” and “under ad- 
verse circumstances.” 


CITIES OR CITYS? 

Long ago, I remember running across 
the answer to my present problem in 
Proofroom, but I can’t recall the an- 
swer. Would you please help me? When 
referring to Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Kansas City, Kansas, as the two Kan- 
sas Cities, how should I spell “cities”? 

Answering this involved much re- 
search in the files, because I wanted 
to give you the genuine Teall an- 
swer. Digging around in the old 
Proofroom is fun, as well as being 
highly instructive. I note that read- 
ers were arguing about “can but” 
and “cannot but” years ago. 

To return to the cities, Mr. Teall 
says “the two Kansas Citys, since 
Kansas Cities, even with the cap 
which denotes a proper name, could 
be taken to mean any two cities in 
Kansas.” You follow the same prin- 
ciple you would use in pluralizing 
any proper noun. 


ON AND UPON 
Are upon and on interchangeable? 
For the most part, yes. Upon has 
more dignity; on is easy-going. You 
have to- watch upon. It has a tend- 
ency to sound affected or awkward. 
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PAGING EMILY POST! 

In comparison with the general state 
of the world, our problem may appear 
trivial, but it’s a gnawing trivia (Oh! 
we should say a gnawing trivium). We 
specialize in “social” stationery. Some 
of our clients are not too familiar with 
Emily Post, whose widely used social 
forms simplify our work. What can we 
do when a customer wants to turn the 
copy of a simple, dignified engraved an- 
nouncement or invitation into some- 
thing that reads like Winchell? 

This is indeed a delicate problem. 
It’s a serious matter to build a busi- 
ness (with the economies specializa- 
tion affords) upon the principle of 
social conformity, and then learn 
that people won’t conform. Charging 
higher (justly so) prices to the icon- 
oclasts would still interfere with 
standardization of procedure. As we 
see it, you are going to have to do 
some tactful selling of the virtues 
of tradition. Possibly you could work 
out this angle effectively in sample 
displays and catalogs. Maybe you’d 
better move into another neighbor- 
hood, or hire an uncompromising 
dowager to handle sales. 

P. S. Better consult Mr. Webster 
on trivia and trivium. You’re going 
to be surprised, we betcha. 


& BY ITSELF MAKES AND 

I have such a fondness for the amper- 
sand that I have been spoken to about 
using it too frequently. Is & really so 
offensive? 

We share your liking, but restrict 
our usage of this character to com- 
pany names where & has been offi- 
cially adopted by the firm. Style 
varies. We curb the & along with 
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When Eugene Field was on the 
Denver Tribune he had a little sign 
on the wall in his office: ““God bless 
our proofreader. He car’t-call for 
him too soon.” 








other abbreviations even though it 
may be a thing of beauty from the 
standpoint of typography. 

Perhaps you could get it out of 
your system by reading Fowler’s 
“Modern English Usage” every night 
before retiring. This admirable book 
surely has more ampersands per 
square inch than any other book 
existent. Fowler justifiably has used 
it as one of several space-saving de- 
vices in order that the book may be 
handled with ease. 


MORE IS OR ARE 

I likewise have a little trouble with 
agreement of verb and noun. Seems to 
be a common ailment. If oohs and aahs 
is, what about “Six cents is the price’? 

Six cents is a sum of money (and 
what are you considering buying for 
it these days?) Six separate one- 
cent coins are. This is a case—and 
what a pity all such cases aren’t so 
simple—of a plural noun represent- 
ing a singular idea. 


IT IS NOT CALLIGRAPHY 

You may not believe this, but we still 
receive copy written by hand, and what 
hands! Is our plant unique? Isn’t there 
a law against this? More people may 
know how to read these days, but cer- 
tainly fewer know how to produce leg- 
ible penmanship. 

This is cruel and unusual treat- 
ment of nice proofreaders. Around 
the IP office they say as how F. Hor- 
ace Teall’s handwriten copy was a 
thing of beauty. (So was that from 
ENT, but an Underwood produced 
it.) Many (sensible) shops won’t 
accept such copy. About all you can 
do is to be brave and bear up. Ordi- 
narily, handwritten copy is entirely 
the customer’s responsibility, there 
being a limit to the occult powers of 
typesetters and proofreaders. 


CORRECT, BUT... 

What’s the matter with this sen- 
tence: “A large percentage of the 
people were Negroes in 1920’? 

Nothing’s the matter with it from 
the standpoint of grammar; every- 
thing is the matter with it from 
every other aspect. We can remem- 
ber that far back, when Mr. Wilson 
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was the president. Many important 
events took place but mass change 
of epidermis for the year only was 
not one of them, as the sentence im- 
plies. Sometimes it’s funny—some- 
times it’s disheartening—to see what 
a mess can be made from a few sim- 
ple words. These must have been 
shaken up like dice and thrown into 
that sentence. Such disorder would 
be difficult to plan in advance. 


TIME CHANGES ALL 

Why do perfectly good, clear words 
take on warped meanings which are 
more commonly accepted than the 
original? I fight a losing battle con- 
cerning such words as dumb, pedant, 
crafty, cunning, and simple. And I 
twitch every time I see “the hoi polloi.” 

It’s good that you recognize your 
battle as lost. Usage wears away the 
meaning of many words. Who else 
but Webster thinks of mute when 
someone says a person is dumb? 
Pedant was once a word of respect; 
now it means a jerk who affects 
great learning, or one who is so bus- 
ily examining a splinter that he can’t 
see the tree, and doesn’t even know 
the forest is there. Crafty and cun- 
ning had no derogatory meanings. 
Simple was a sweet word—sincere, 
innocent, devoid of pretense and 
artifice. (Artifice, too, once meant 
only a skill or art of making.) Call a 
man “simple” nowadays and you’ll 
get your face pushed in. Or refer to 
a respectable young woman as a 
“wench,” a perfectly nice word from 
etymological standpoint, and see if 
it isn’t accepted in the meaning Web- 
ster refers to as archaic. Long ago, 
someone pointed out that as words 
are debased in meaning, new words 
come along to replace them. That 
seems to be true. 

Every good Greek knows that hoi 
means the, so “the hoi polloi” is “the 
the masses.” But whoever saw hoi 
polloi unaccompanied by the? You 
might as well resign yourself to “the 
the” and quit twitching. 


THAT WHICH WHO? 

Can you recommend an easy way for 
me to straighten myself out on proper 
usage of that and which—and perhaps 
I’d better add who. 

An easy way, eh? If any of our 
readers can suggest an easy answer 
to your problem, we’d like to have it, 
not only for your sake but for our 
own. 

All we can recommend is a study 
of grammar; the self-discipline in- 
volved is supposed to be good for 
you. We have received some criticism 
(friendly) because. we don’t go 
whole-hog in our answers and give 
out with all the technicalities in- 
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The morning after a newspaper had 
referred to a couple of very learned and 
scholarly gentlemen as two “bibulous old 
flies,’ rather than as “biblophiles,”’ the 
editor received a wrathful denunciation 
and protest. The editor printed their criti- 
cism and in comment added among other 
things that he thought they were quibbling 
and “too fastidious.” Imagine the conster- 
nation of the editor when his printer and 
proofreader distinguished themselves a 
second time with the mixup, “too fast 
idiots.” 








volved in a question. In the first 
place, we are too modest to make like 
the world’s greatest grammarian; 
in the second, this is a workshop, not 
a classroom. 

We like to make a tolerant exam- 
ination of the various aspects of a 
problem. ENT once said, “I used to 
be much more severe in my rulings 
than I am today—and not nearly so 
close to the bedrock of correct ad- 
justment of grammar and general 
usage. It isn’t that I’m weakening; 
I’m getting older and wiser.” 

So you’re worried about that, 
which, and who. You will be safe 
using that for any gender, when re- 
ferring to people, animals, and also 
things without life. That is pre- 
ferred when the antecedent is quali- 
fied by a superlative adjective, and 
when the antecedent includes (or 
implies) both persons and things. 
Which is neuter; use it when speak- 
ing of lower animals or things with- 
out life (unless you are a mortician). 
Which is preferred when the ante- 
cedent is already modified by that 
(that field which lies to the east is 
fertile) or when the relative pro- 
noun is separated from its verb or 
an antecedent representing an in- 
animate or low-animate object: 
Blessed are the adversities, those of 
the heart, which distill from the 
heart drops of mercy and good will, 
and which in their wake bring man- 
hood to its greatest height. Use 
which also when the relative clause 
implies addition (and he, and she, 
et cetera), or when the clause adds a 
new thought: I gave you a book, 
which you promised to read. I gave 
you five dollars, which is the extent 
of my generosity. 

Who is masculine, feminine, or 
common gender. Use it when speak- 
ing of persons or personifications: 


man who spoke; Mercy, who art so 
kind. As to the sentences where who 
is preferred to that, we return to our 
suggested book on grammar, before 
this becomes one. Here is the man 
who... let me think of him who... 
children in the pool who... any one 
who. 


BOOS AND AAHS 

I can’t say that I agree with some of 
your weighty decisions involving is and 
are: oohs and ahhs is, indeed! 

Perhaps you’d like it better if we 
had said “The oohs-and-aahs is...” 
The hyphen comes in handy for mak- 
ing singular neatness from a plural 
mess. “The oohs and aahs are...” 
comes most trippingly to the tongue, 
and actually, as written, are is cor- 
rect. We were giving an April-fool- 
ish answer. But if you feel the 
phrase as one thing (which it is—a 
squeal used by young females), is is 
perfectly correct. 

We@ran across a somewhat related 
reference concerning the expression 
“topsy-turvy.” “Topsy-turvy are 
scarcely the words to describe...” 
was given as a wrong example, the 
correct phrasing being ‘“Topsy-turvy 
is scarcely the word...” 

Have you ever been guilty of say- 


ing “There are a number of things 
99 


BROKEN WORDS 

Just how serious a matter do you 
regard ending an otherwise neat page 
on a broken word? Assuming that cor- 
rection would involve much time and 
expense, would you insist that it be 
done, if the decision were up to you? 

Possibly I would not be horrified 
by a page ending with a broken word 
if I had not learned to regard with 
horror a page ending on a broken 
word. My reaction, therefore, could 
not be considered typical or average. 
I would see no neatness; I would see 
that little hyphen at the bottom of 
the page magnified a thousand times. 

From an impartial standpoint, the 
very real time and money involved 
outweigh the figurative matter of 
style. (The basic answer, of course, 
is to deal with the problem when the 
page is being made up.) The decid- 
ing factor is the quality desired in 
the publication of which the page is 
a part. Is it to be fastidiously per- 
fect? Is it a textbook? Or is it to be 
glimpsed and discarded? 

Another and most important an- 
gle: Has the text been written by 
one who wouldn’t—or in rare cases, 
shouldn’t—change a word? Some- 
times typography has ‘to step aside 
for thought, an obligation proof- 
readers should: recall. when writers 
seem too finicky: 
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Good “Workability” of Paper 


Stocks an Essential Factor in 
Smooth Pressroom Production 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


@ PRINTING papers are commonly 
graded and compared according to 
how they feed as determined by the 
number or absence of imperfect 
sheets which may cause stops, trips, 
batters, and so on. Good workability, 
of course, is a very desirable quality 
in a paper since other qualities 
amount to little if the sheets cannot 
be smoothly and continuously fed 
without interruption of production. 

Pressroom workers have long 
graded and compared the working 
quality of papers. Recently it’ has 
been suggested that it would be help- 
ful in securing full co-operation 
from the papermaker if paper mill 
superintendents could be taken on 
trips through the pressrooms and 
binderies of printing plants to see 
how their product really performs, 
just as printing executives have been 
conducted through paper mills to see 
how paper is made. 

Because of their mammoth cata- 
logs, Sears, Roebuck & Company has 
been a large user of printing papers 
for years in the company’s own 
printing plant and in other printing 
plants since the private plant was 
shut down. H. N. Case of the mail 
order firm pioneered in testing the 
printability of papers and originated 
many of the methods used which 
have since been adopted by paper 
mills and inkmakers generally. 


Precision Proof Press Used 


Until the Case methods were 
adopted testing was limited to com- 
parisons of the oil penetration qual- 
ity, smoothness, softness, compressi- 
bility or cushion, picking resistance, 
formation (look through), pH (in 
relation to ink drying), and so on in 
the attempt to correlate the printing 
qualities of papers. The Case method 
employs the precision proof press as 
the most reliable and economical 
comparator. 

So that others than experienced 
pressmen may use the press for test- 
ing the printability of papers, it is 
made as nearly fool-proof as possible 
by using synthetic rollers carrying a 
collar of composition to reduce roller 
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setting to the minimum. Plates of 
uniform thickness, mounted on pat- 
ent metal base, are employed. The en- 
graver is asked to proof the plates 
with scant supply of ink and light 
impression to test the caliper and 
levelness of the plates. 

A solid plate, say 3 by 8 inches, 
answers for the testing. Strips of 
two papers to be compared, one hav- 
ing known printability qualities, are 
fed through the press at the same 
time. The two prints will show any 
difference in printability whether 
this lies in the caliper, cushion or 
smoothness. Exposure of the prints 
to warm air for a few hours will 
show any difference in resistance to 
drying of ink. 


IT'S A QUIZ 


Here are the answers to the quiz on page 65. 
How well did you remember the information 
which you have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or have seen 
elsewhere? 





f or Scotch. 

e or Kabel. 

a or Onyx. 

c or Medieval. 

d or Karnak. 

b or Cloister Black. 

Excelsior, Ideal, Ionic, Ionic Num- 

ber 5, Opticon, Paragon, Rex, Re- 

gal, and Textype. 

8. d, or Twentieth Century, e or 
Bookman. 

9. True. 

10. True. A one-point body on rules 
may buckle and cause trouble in 
molding. 

11. False. They may be regrained, 
which removes the old image and 
prepares the plate for another job. 

12. False. Transparent sheets are used 
for deep-etch. 

13. To prevent wear on the forms, and 

to prevent using excess ink which 

may cause set-off. 
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The same printing pressure is ap- 
plied and the two prints are pulled 
at the same speed after the plate has 
been inked by the press mechanism, 
thus doing away with the human 
element. 

It must not be forgotten in these 
tests or any others where ink accept- 
ance and resistance to ink drying 
are involved, that while one ink is 
not likely to prove suitable for two 
papers, the corrective is at hand in 
an ink formulated for the paper 
being tested. This ink corrective is 
simple, and being easily made, is 
more satisfactory than discarding 
one paper to try another, and so on 
until a paper is found that compares 
favorably with the standard sample. 


Appearance is Important 


After a paper has been made that 
will run smoothly and continuously 
on the press and possesses print- 
ability that is satisfactory, it must 
still face the supreme test of appear- 
ance which involves not alone the 
appearance of the paper itself, al- 
though this is important since paper 
is part of the picture, but also the 
appearance of type and halftones 
printed on it. 

The appearance of halftones is 
governed by the amount of light re- 
flected by the paper. The proof press 
may be used to proof samples of 
papers to compare their light-reflect- 
ing quality, or recourse may be had 
to a photographic method which 
uses a Leeds and Northrop record- 
ing micro-densitometer, a method 
used by papermakers and inkmakers. 

Regardless of the method of test- 
ing, it will be found that the paper 
which most nearly approaches the 
whiteness of lead or zine white, even 
though it veers slightly toward a 
creamy tint of white, will help the 
appearance of black and color half- 
tone prints while papers with a 
grayish, drab tint dull appearance. 

Opacity is highly desirable when 
the printing on the face of a sheet 
must be backed up or perfected on 
the reverse side. The less opaque the 
sheet, the more the printing on both 
sides will show through. This has 
the effect of graying the natural 
whiteness of the sheet and diminish- 
ing its light-reflecting quality. Lack 
of opacity is most noticeable when 
perfecting a thin sheet. Poor forma- 
tion may be observed easily in a 
very cloudy look-through. 

Magazines with large circulation 
and metropolitan newspapers are 
concerned with approximate white- 
ness and the relative opacity of paper 
since their prints are on both sides 
of the sheet. 
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ABOVE: Fourdrinier machine at new 
fine paper plant of Champion Paper 
& Fibre Company at Pasadena, Texas, 
which will serve the southwest area 


RIGHT: Reuben B. Robertson, presi- 
dent of Champion, presided at recent 
ceremony when production opera- 
tions were started at new Texas plant 


RIGHT: Lunch at the fourth annual 
graphic arts conference held at Mil- 
waukee April 9 by Graphic Arts As- 
sociation and the School of Com- 
merce of the University of Wisconsin 


BELOW: Guests and officers of the 
NYEPA open-shop section; from left: 
James Rudisill, J. F. Perrin, treasurer; 
Fred Haedrich, vice-president; Cassel 
Ronkin, president; John Doesburg, Jr. 
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LEFT: Robert E. Sherwood, who won $1,000 
Gutenberg award for his “Roosevelt and 
Hopkins,” judged the book which “most 
progressively influenced American thought 
in 1948.” Book Manufacturers’ Institute 
inaugurated award this year. Acme photo 
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ABOVE: Edson S. Dunbar, sales manager of 
the Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, presents first prize in let- 
terhead rating contest sponsored by firm 
to Edgar L. Budden, who is with the Pub- 
lishers Printing Company, of New York City 


RIGHT: Robert F. Reed, research consult- 
ant for the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation, speaking at the tri-state technical 
forum held in Chicago, April 15 and 16. 
Mr. Reed was chairman of the paper and 
ink forum held by Technical Association of 
the Lithographic Industry on April 12-13 


RIGHT: DeWitt G. Manley has been named 
sales manager of the Printing Machinery 
Division of the Electric Boat Company, 
New York City. Mr. Manley was formerly 
associated with the American Type Founders 


BELOW: On committee to name best ad- 
vertising of 1948, Glen U. Cleeton (left), 
director of Carnegie School of Printing, 
presents his selection to Burton Browne, 
president of the Milline Publishing Company 


LEFT: Some Montreal Craftsmen who are organizing third district con- 
ference in Montreal, May 27 and 28. Front row, from left: “Pep” Pepler, 
Horace Moisan, John Morrell, chairman; Gordon Welles. Back: Alex 
Farquharson, Ray Lafontaine, Peter Merson, James Gahan, James McLean 














THE LATEST piece of pre-press equip- 
ment made by Vandercook & Sons, In- 
corporated, is a block leveler designed 
to cut makeready expense by more ac- 
curate plate mounting. Cuts are locked 
in position with two clamps controlled 
by a hand wheel. The clamps are de- 
signed to correct a warped block by 





Vandercook Block Leveler 


first placing it in neutral clamping, 
then resetting the clamps to exert a 
down pull for planing the other side. 
The round revolving table on which 
blocks are placed for planing is sup- 
ported by a ball bearing 14% inches in 
diameter, to insure permanent accu- 
racy. The leveler will accommodate 
blocks up to 12 by 18 inches. Planing 
time averages about seven seconds. 
Metal and wood shavings are removed 
by a vacuum exhaust system. 


A NEW HOLD-DOWN device manufac- 
tured by the Monomelt Company for its 
Plane-O-Plate plate shaver includes a 
set of mechanical fingers that guide 
plates right up to the cutting edge and 
prevent possibility of plates buckling 
or chattering. Tension is maintained 
by flat steel springs built inside the 
die-cast fingers, and can be adjusted by 
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screws on each end of the hold-down. 
A new safety bar is another improve- 
ment on the device. It prevents wreck- 
ing plates or damaging the cutter. If 
the plate is too high for the bed setting, 





Plane-O-Plate Plate Shaver 


the machine will stop, and the bed must 
be reset by hand before the shaver will 
take the thicker plates. This device is 
now part of all new Plane-O-Plate 
shavers, and with slight modifications, 
it is available for old models. 


A GALLEY TRANSFER truck designed 
to facilitate the moving of galleys has 
been introduced by Foster Manufac- 
turing Company. Made to handle the 
heaviest possible weight load, the slop- 
ing shelves absorb most of the shock 





Galley Transfer Truck 


while truck is in motion, and guarantee 
the maximum of safety. Four handles 
provide guidance of the truck and a 
heavy steel door prevents the galleys 
from sliding out. Two of the ball-bear- 
ing wheels are swiveled. The transfer 
truck is made of prime gauge steel. 





THE PIONEER-TOLEDO Corporation 
has announced a new floor model paper 
driller with a welded steel pedestal. 
The pedestal is 16 by 18 by 32 inches, 
contains a tool drawer, and is equipped 





Floor Model Paper Driller 


with four clamps for easy mounting 
and demounting of the driller. The new 
model places the drill table 35 inches 
from the floor. Useful for other equip- 
ment, the pedestals may be purchased 
separately. 


METAL LITHOGRAPHERS will be inter- 
ested in a new wet and dry print var- 
nish developed by Watson-Standard 
Company. It is said that the varnish 
may be used very successfully over all 
kinds of ink, wet or dry, and that it will 
level out smoothly, not wrinkle, go flat, 
or bleed. 


A NEW PHOTOELECTRIC instrument 
for measuring the color temperature 
of light sources, the Spectra, has been 
developed by Photo Research Corpora- 
tion to simplify the problems of color 
matching, making it possible to inte- 
grate the lights in all of the depart- 
ments of a printing plant. The compact 
Spectra is merely pointed at the light 
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source to be measured, a ring adjusted 
to bring the needle opposite a red 
mark on the scale, the trigger is pulled, 
and the needle then indicates the color 
temperature of the light. Once suitable 
light conditions are set up, their con- 
stancy may be checked as frequently 


Color Temperature Indicator 


as desired, and discrepancies between 
the work of various departments in a 
plant may be avoided. 


A WIRE and plastic inserter that 
binds books of any thickness from 1/16 
of an inch up to 7/16 of an inch and 
handles plastic or wire coils from 3/16 
to % inches is being manufactured by 
Tauber Plastics, Incorporated. The 
Tauber inserter will take books with 





Wire and Plastic inserter 


binding edges up to 14 inches. No in- 
stallation is necessary; the machine 
plugs into an electric outlet. Built-in 
fluorescent lighting clearly illuminates 
work area. The inserter has a surface 
for jogging the books before placing 
them on the receiving hook, and hinged 
drop leaf tables for the bindings. 


















NEW PORTABLE plastic binding equip- 
ment has been announced by General 
Binding Corporation. Designed for the 
low-cost binding of dummies, samples, 
short runs, presentations, et cetera, 
the equipment consists of two compact 
units, a punch which punches rectangu- 
lar holes full length of sheets to be 





A SAW-SHARPENING fixture, Model 
160, made by Treyco Products, has 
been introduced to provide a simple 
and fast method of precision sharpen- 
ing of circular saws from 1% to 16 
inches in diameter. By mounting this 
sharpener on the same base as two 
motor-driven grinding wheels, the en- 
tire assembly is self-contained. An 
adjustable stop accurately limits the 
amount of swivel angle to the wheels. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, Incorporated, 
announces a new power operated test 
press large enough to check forms in 
chases for the Number 2 Kelly, Miehle 
41, Miller Majors, and smaller flatbed 
presses. The new test press is equipped 
with narrow margin grippers the same 





bound, and a simple binding machine 
which opens the rings of the plastic 
binding elements for insertions of the 
as on production presses, and left and af. punched covers and sheets. No special 








Vandercook 
Power Operated 
Test Press 





right side guides for handling work- 
and-turn jobs. The inking unit may be 
quickly changed for color proofing. 








skills are required to operate this 
equipment. Books open perfectly flat. 
Bindings are available in several colors 
and sizes. Loose sheets of almost any 
size or material can be bound in less 
than a minute for the average book. 


A SPECIAL attachment for handling 
paper rolls with Skylift electric fork 
trucks has been announced by the Au- 
tomatic Transportation Company. The 
roll handler can take rolls up to 60 





Paper Roll Handling Attachment 


inches long, and if balanced properly, 
rolls up to 78 inches long. It revolves 
through 360 degrees. The new attach- 
ment is easily replaced with standard 
forks for handling other materials. 


A Low-cost dehumidifier, the Sa- 
hara, is being manufactured by Niag- 
ara Industrial Corporation. About the 
size of a water cooler, the Sahara plugs 
into any convenient electric outlet. It 





Sahara Dehumidifier 


is said to be efficient in reducing mois- 
ture in pressrooms, facilitating regis- 
ter, and also for use in paper ware- 
houses. A humidistat, optional extra 
equipment, makes the dehumidifier op- 
erate automatically. The unit costs no 
more to run than the burning of a 40- 
watt light bulb, according to the maker. 
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Paper Selection Course Filling 
An Important Educational Need 


By S. F. BEATTY* 


e@ THE GRAPHIC Arts Association of 
Illinois, Incorporated, has just con- 
cluded the second year of its highly 
successful “Paper Selection Course.” 
Its activities and scope are briefly 
reviewed here as a guide to other 
graphic arts groups which may wish 
to conduct a similar program. 

Convinced that printers and their 
key employes should have the oppor- 
tunity to learn from an expert how 
to select the proper paper stocks for 
various printing jobs, rather than 
have to acquire this knowledge in the 
“school of experience,” the GAAI 
two years ago embarked upon an 
ambitious educational effort. 

O. H. “Doc” Runyon, with forty 
years’ experience in the paper busi- 
ness, was selected as director of 
the course. With the co-operation of 
leaders in the industry, he formu- 
lated and for two years has taught 
the course which is filling an impor- 
tant educational need. As far as is 
known, the Paper Selection Course 
is unique in the industry. 

Sixteen evening sessions of three 
hours each make up the course. Sub- 
jects of the sessions include: Paper 
history; bond, ledger, writing and 
thin papers; uncoated book papers; 
coated book papers; safety, blotting, 
cover, and specialty papers; bristols 
and blanks; the paper and printing 
plate relations; paper and ink rela- 
tions; paper and photo-offset rela- 
tions; paper and gravure relations; 
paper and letterpress relations; pa- 
per testing; paper in the bindery; 
paper troubles and solutions; a re- 
view of writing papers; a review of 
book papers. 


Experts Are Guest Speckers 


Experts in the fields of photoen- 
graving, photo-offset, letterpress, 
gravure printing, and paper chem- 
istry are guest speakers at sessions 
relative to their fields. Motion pic- 
tures augment some of the sesssions. 

At the opening meeting of the 
class, Mr. Runyon traces the tremen- 
dous growth of the paper manufac- 
turing industry in the United States. 
From a humble beginning in a Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, mill, estab- 
lished in 1690, the industry has 
grown in magnitude to 1,000 mills 
in operation, making more paper 
than any other five foreign coun- 





tries combined. Peak production of 
paper was reached in 1946, when the 
United States produced 19,300,000 
tons—59 per cent of the total world 
production. 

An idea of the broad scope and 
comprehensiveness of the course can 
be gained from the following out- 
line of one of the sixteen sessions, 
this one covering bond, ledger, writ- 
ing, and thin papers: 


Students Get Paper Specimens 


Sixteen actual specimens of writ- 
ing papers were furnished to each 
student, together with material for 
both class and home study, covering: 
Hard sizing of bond, ledger, and 
writing papers; the permanency re- 
quirements (how long the printed 
or written document must last); 
appearance (how the stock appeals 
to the customer); grain (how much 
folding the stock will stand); pur- 
pose (whether the stock will be used 
for typing or handwriting) ; print- 
ability; erasability (amount of era- 
sure stock will stand with slight 
injury to the finish) ; and finish. 

Each session (after the first) in- 
cludes a brief written test covering 
material discussed in the preceding 
session. Typical test questions on 
the meeting just outlined include: 
Explain the appearance of machine- 
dried papers. Explain the appear- 
ance of air-dried papers. How do you 
distinguish bond papers? Name the 
common grades of bond papers. 

At each session, actual specimens 
of paper stocks being discussed are 
given to students. The advantages 
and limitations of each kind are 
thoroughly probed. Particular em- 
phasis is placed on a study of how 
stocks print, fold, bind, and their 
moisture-absorption characteristics. 
Other factors emphasized in the 
course include a study of paper 
weight, the number of pages to the 
thickness of an inch in printed form, 
points on using calipers, how to 
make the “pop” test, et cetera. 

At the final session, a panel of 
experts is in attendance, and the 
students are encouraged to ask any 
question on any phase of the entire 
Paper Selection Course. 

*Mr. Beatty is secretary and general 
manager of the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation of Illinois, Incorporated. 
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Credit Granted on Sound Basis 
May Help Stimulate Business 


@ CREDIT granted on a sound basis 
may be a definite stimulant to busi- 
ness. Why? Because the person who 
buys on credit, according to busi- 
ness statisticians, tends to spend 
more freely than his cash-paying 
brother. Moreover, one class of trade 
may be improved by initiating a pol- 
icy of granting credit. Tests show 
that the “highest” type of trade is 
generally composed of persons who 
prefer to buy on credit. Finally, the 
credit buyer tends to trade with one 
firm, whereas the cash-paying buyer 
shifts his business from place to 
place. Consequently, granting credit 
helps insure customer loyalty. 

Despite these advantages to one 
who extends credit to his customers, 
there are obvious disadvantages. 
The extension of credit tends to tie 
up one’s capital... the money which 
might well be used for other pur- 
poses. Credit-granting, unless done 
very wisely, brings on collection 
headaches. The urge to buy is some- 
times too strong for certain people 
... and they overextend themselves, 
buying more than they can conveni- 
ently afford. Too, there is a class of 
buyer who makes a small down- 
payment with no intention of ever 
paying up the balance. Fortunately, 
these individuals are in the minor- 
ity. They do exist, however. 

As a result of these conditions, it 
is evident that although credit- 
granting may stimulate business, 
credit must be granted on a sound 
basis if one’s business is to succeed. 
Here then are suggestions to aid 
you in keeping a tighter control on 
credit buyers: 

1. Make a careful investigation of 
all persons who apply to you for 
credit. Go carefully into such things 
as the individual’s moral character, 
his ability to pay, and his dealings 
with other business men who have 
granted him credit. 

Learn how long the applicants for 
credit have been working on their 
present jobs, and also how long they 
have held previous jobs. The man 
who jumps like a grasshopper from 
one job to another is often a poor 
credit risk. This is true of a firm as 
well as an individual buyer. 

For safety’s sake, check into the 
past of each applicant for credit 
through your credit bureau. These 


organizations usually give good in- 
formation on whether or not a per- 
son is a good potential risk. 

2. Develop credit terms to fit the 
individual. For instance, if a man 
wants to buy printing “on time,” 
then set up a repayment schedule 
for him so that he will have the total 
paid off to you in the shortest rea- 
sonable time (for him). Moreover, 
once this schedule is set up and the 
buyer agrees to it, try to make cer- 
tain that he pays up promptly. Don’t 
permit payments to slide. 


Be Sure Plan is Understood 


When dealing with time payment 
cases, take special care to see that 
the buyer thoroughly understands 
what is expected of him. Too fre- 
quently, buyers agree to credit plans 
which they do not thoroughly com- 
prehend . . . and sometimes cannot 
follow through on. 

3. If a man fails to make good on 
his credit agreement, then it is only 
sound business that you cease grant- 
ing him additional credit until he 
pays up. To continue to grant him 
more credit under these circum- 
stances simply tends to make his 
situation worse. Hence, explain to 
him politely and tactfully that until 
he takes care of his current obliga- 
tion there can be no further credit 
from you. 

4. Adequate record-keeping is ex- 
tremely important. Keep thorough 
records of all orders. In addition, 
keep similarly adequate records of 
all payments turned in by the cus- 
tomer. These records should include 
dates, amounts, and descriptions. 
Figures should be clear and easy to 
read. There should be no evidence 
of sloppiness in recording. 

5. Avoid letting a customer ex- 
tend himself further than he should. 
Many honest people simply are un- 
able to restrain themselves when 
turned loose on the business end of 
a charge acount. Consequently, it is 
sometimes up to the printer himself 
to provide the restraining element. 
In this respect, an explanation of 
the need for a credit ceiling on all 
customers will generally slow up the 
individual’s buying for awhile. 

6. In the event a customer gets a 
bit behind in his payments don’t fly 
off the handle and immediately run 


for your lawyer. At some time or 
other, virtually everybody gets a 
little cramped for cash. Consequent- 
ly, a customer who slows up may be 
a bit hard-pressed for the moment, 
but may be able to take care of his 
obligation readily at a later date. 

Always strive to adopt an “under- 
standing” attitude so far as the de- 
linquent customer is concerned. In 
this connection, try to find out why 
he has not paid up and when he feels 
he will be able to pay. Put differ- 
ently, strive always to get the delin- 
quent to set a definite date as to 
when he will make good or at least 
make partial payment. If he doesn’t 
come through at the appointed time, 
go after him again, reminding him 
of his promise. 

Tact should always come first 
when attempting to collect a past- 
due account. Legal action should be 
the last resort. 


* * 


Handmade Composing Stick 


FEW PRINTERS would recognize the 
subject of the accompanying illus- 
tration as a composing stick. It was 
made by hand by W. P. Grantham, 
now an operator-machinist with the 
University of Kansas Press at Law- 
rence, Kansas. Grantham made the 
stick when he was a Pfe. in the Army 
Air Force, stationed with the 483rd 
Heavy Bombardment Squadron near 
Foggia, Italy. 

The 483rd had a squadron news- 
paper which was being printed by 
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Italians in nearby Luceria. To 
Grantham, this seemed a needless 
waste of time and money. A little 
investigating in Foggia turned up 
an abandoned bombed-out job print- 
ing plant with a few fonts of type 
and a platen press which were still 
in usable condition. 

Lacking electric power, the staff 
rigged a kick attachment on the 
press. There were no composing 
sticks, saws, or other equipment; so 
Grantham built the stick from pieces 
of wood furniture, using airplane 
bolts to hold it together. Not marked 
in pica lengths, the stick was set by 
using a screw driver to insert a slug 
of the proper length. 

By Carl E. Welch, Jr. 
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DEVINE ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 


John F. Devine has been elected a 
vice-president of Sun Chemical Cor- 
poration, it has been announced by 
George W. Ullman, president of the 
company. Mr. Devine is now serving as 
an aide to the general managers of all 
the divisions with respect to sales, and 
is continuing to supervise operation of 
Sun’s General Printing Ink Company, 
Pacific Coast Division. 

Mr. Devine started his business 
career with Fuchs & Lang Manufac- 
turing Company in 1914. It later be- 
came a division of General Printing 
Ink. He was general manager of Fuchs 
& Lang for a number of years, in 
addition to serving in other executive 
posts within the organization. 


SUMMER COURSES AT CARNEGIE 

The Department of Printing Admin- 
istration, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, has announced the following 
subjects for its six weeks summer ses- 
sion, from June 24 to August 6: 

Hand composition I; typography I; 
machine composition (both Linotype 
and Monotype) ; machine composition 
mechanism; presswork I and IT; photo- 
lithography; estimating I; introduc- 
tion to accounting and cost finding; 
printing plant management; layout 
and design; advertising production. 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR FOREMEN 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester, New York, has announced 
a special two-week intensified course 
of study in foremanship training for 
the printing industry to be held be- 
tween June 13 and 24 under the lead- 
ership of Frank Fessenden and others. 


HUEBNER DEMONSTRATES PRESS 


“Onset,” a printing system that rep- 
resents union of all printing methods, 
and the Electronographic Press were 
demonstrated on April 20 by inventor 
William C. Huebner, owner and direc- 
tor of the Huebner Laboratories in 
New York. Invited guests were chiefly 
members who make up the research 
group of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. 

For a quarter of a century, the Elec- 
tronographic press has been the subject 
of research and development by Mr. 
Huebner, who has made many notable 
contributions to the graphic arts. Elec- 
tronic force replaces the use of pres- 
sure between inked forms and paper. 


APPOINTED TO NAM COMMITTEE 

Colonel E. W. Palmer, president of 
the Kingsport Press, Incorporated, at 
Kingsport, Tennessee, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the industrial 
problems committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. This 
committee is charged with the study 
of economic controls and their continu- 
ance or extension because of foreign 
aid and defense programs; venture 
capital and depreciation; Security Ex- 
change regulations, and the “concen- 
tration of economic power.” 
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EXPANDS PLANT FACILITIES 

Keys Printing Company, Greenville, 
South Carolina, is constructing a two- 
story addition to its present plant, as 
part of a program of expansion which 
includes much new equipment. The new 
structure will add 50 per cent to its 
floor space. 

The firm was founded in 1869 by the 
late Tilman R. Gaines. W. W. Keys, 
grandfather of the present officers, be- 
came associated with the company in 
1882. His son, J. C. Keys, was identi- 
fied with the business for forty years, 
and his widow is chairman of the board 
of directors. J. C. Keys, Jr., is presi- 
dent, and Jack A. Keys is secretary of 
the company which does business in 
fifteen southern states. The firm now 
has fifty-six employes, and its present 
volume of business exceeds $350,000 
annually. 


ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATED 

The completion of thirty years’ serv- 
ice of William J. Hourigan, treasurer 
of E. P. Lawson Company, was marked 
by a dinner party in his honor given by 
David W. Shulkind, president of the 
firm. Sixteen other Lawson executives 
attended the party. 


MANLEY TO MANAGE SALES 

Harold W. Gegenheimer, manager 
of the Printing Machinery Division of 
Electric Boat Company, has appointed 
De Witt G. Manley sales manager, with 
offices in New York City. Mr. Manley 
was a newspaper photographer during 
his early business career, after which 
for three years he sold offset printing 
equipment, and later became manager 
of a combined offset and letterpress 
printing plant. More recently he was 
with the American Type Founders for 
more than four years as assistant man- 
ager, then as manager of the offset 
sales. 


DMAA JURY NAMED 

The jury responsible for selecting 
the 1949 Best of Industry winners in 
the annual competition sponsored by 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion recently has been announced by 
that organization. 

Members are: Alice Drew, of the 
Durotest Corporation; Boyce Morgan, 
of Boyce Morgan & Associates; Philip 
Salisbury, of Sales Management, and 
Richard A. Faulkner, of International 
Paper Company. 

Herbert Burrow, of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, has been named chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
event. 


RESEARCH PROJECT ANNOUNCED 

Vandercook & Sons, Incorporated, 
has announced formation of Graphic 
Arts Research, Incorporated, Chicago, 
with the purpose of helping printers 
cut down their costs of printing “by 
obtaining greater volume from pro- 
duction presses and cutting down the 
millions of dollars spent annually on 
makeready.” 

O. F. Duensing is in.charge of opera- 
tions, and is assisted by a staff of tech- 
nicians supervised by Robert T. Rice, 
who has been associated with the print- 
ing industry for twenty-four years as 
composing room superintendent and 
consulting engineer. 


“LARGEST” DIRECT MAIL PIECE 
During the week of April 18, the 
“world’s largest single sheet of direct- 
mail promotion” was distributed by 
Pace Press, New York, to printing buy- 
ers in that area. A five-color broadside, 
the piece was forty-eight by seventy- 
one inches. Its purpose was to tell buy- 
ers that two- to five-color printing 
“once through the press” was available 
at Pace. A giant-size business reply 
card was included, inviting buyers to 
make an appointment to see the three 
new five-color presses recently in- 
stalled by the firm in operation. 


MODERN USE FOR OLD PLATES 

Lead plates made more than fifty 
years ago for printing a scientific 
journal have been put to use as shields 
in Cornell University’s nuclear studies 
laboratory at Ithaca, New York. 

Dr. Robert L. Wilson, laboratory 
director, said 3,000 pounds of the old 
plates were being employed in cosmic 
ray studies and other high-energy 
radiation work. The plates had been 
in storage since 1913, the last year that 
the Physical Review was published at 
Cornell. 


HELFFRICH RESIGNS 

Alan B. Helffrich has resigned his 
position with the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, where he was general sales man- 
ager of the printing, publication, and 
converting sales division. Mr. Helffrich 
had been with St. Regis for thirteen 
years, and is the current president of 
the Salesmen’s Association of the Pa- 
per Industry. 
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CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


George Schlegel III, president of the 
Schlegel Lithographing Company, New 
York City, was elected president of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation in 
connection with its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary observance in Chicago on April 
13. Other officers elected by the board 
of directors are: vice-president, Harry 
E. Brinkman, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Lithographing Company, Cin- 
cinnati; treasurer, George C. Kindred, 
Kindred, McLean & Company, Long 
Island City, New York; the secretary, 
Ralph D. Cole, the Consolidated Litho- 
graphing Corporation, Brooklyn. Wade 
E. Griswold, executive director, main- 
tains his headquarters in New York. 

The executive committee is headed by 
Mr. Brinkman, and other members are 
Mr. Cole, Mr. Kindred, Frank A. My- 
ers, Copifyer Lithographing Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, and Ralph J. Wrenn, 
Stecher-Traung Lithographing Com- 
pany, San Francisco. Mr. Kindred is 
chairman of the finance committee, and 
other members are Mr. Wrenn and 
James Strowbridge, Strowbridge Litho- 
graphing Company, Cincinnati. 

At an earlier meeting of members of 
the LTF held in the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, six directors 
were elected for the three-year term; 
one to fill a one-year vacancy. 

The six directors are: Hugh R. Ad- 
ams, president of Roberts & Porter 
Company, Chicago; Lowe B. Campbell, 
Montreal; William Hogan, of Miehle 
Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Company; Englebert Smith, Crescent 
Ink and Color Company; R. E. Damon 
and Mr. Kindred were re-elected. The 
director for one year is Stanley Kukla, 
I. S. Berlin Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company, Chicago. 

At a separate meeting of the re- 
search committee, the program of fu- 
ture research as outlined by Michael 
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Part of the 280 lithographers who attended LTF technical forum, held in Chicago, April 15 and 16 


H. Bruno, the manager, was approved. 
Research headquarters are maintained 
at Chicago. 

Finances of the LTF were reported 
on in a printed statement previously 
mailed to members covering the year of 
operations ending December 31, 1948. 
It showed the endowment fund to ag- 
gregate $1,025,425.60; and the cost of 
securities is listed at $908,712.19, with 
a market value of $819,251.34. Total 
income for the twelve months was 
$136,060.33, and expenditures during 
the year were $141,936.41, showing an 
excess of expenses over income of 
$5,876.08. 

Testimonial reso'utions were passed 
by the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation concerning the activities of four 
of the men who have been active in 


# 


LTF research consultant R. F. REED (left) and LTF pressman J. J. Jania demonstrate press techniques 





promotion of its affairs during the 
entire twenty-five years of its history. 
Two of the former presidents were 
included, Charles W. Frazier and Ed- 
ward H. Wadewitz. Other testimonials 
named Professor Robert F. Reed, now 
senior consultant in the research de- 
partment, who for more than twenty 
years headed the department. Ninety 
of the members of LTF made up a 
purse of $2,500 which was presented 
to Mr. Reed by Wade Griswold, execu- 
tive director, at the Friday evening 
meeting of the Tri-State Technical 
Forum at the Institute of Technology. 

R. Verne Mitchell was also the sub- 
ject of a laudatory resolution, the text 
of which was read in connection with 
Mr. Griswold’s introduction of him as 
the keynote speaker at the Friday eve- 
ning session of the forum. 

Mr. Mitchell was praised for his 
work in raising the original endow- 
ment of $750,000, which was completed 
in 1926, and was also credited with 
other activities which helped to “launch 
the institution that has contributed 
much to the greatest era of the indus- 
try’s progress.” It was mentioned that 
he had served as a director, vice-presi- 
dent, and as chairman of the executive 
committee over the period of years, 
and that he had been responsible for 
the very substantial support given to 
the LTF by the Harris-Seybold Com- 
pany, of which he was the president 
and is now the chairman of the board. 

“His wise counsel and unselfish in- 
terest have helped the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation progress in its 
efforts to fulfill the research and edu- 
cational needs of the lithographic in- 
dustry,” reads the final paragraph of 
the testimonial. “It is therefore fitting 
that we here record our gratitude and 
appreciation for his faithful and gen- 
erous service and to pledge ourselves 
to carry on.” 

(Continued on page 77.) 
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Step up and saue 
witha Kimnons TRIMO SAW 


“THE SAW WITH THE BALL BEARING TABLE” 


GLIDER ACTION ... smooth, powerful, fast! 
The ball bearing table and the 1 HP motor pro- 
vide the fastest, easiest sawing ever enjoyed on 
a printer’s saw. 


GLIDER ACCURACY .. . every part is precision 
made to produce precision work for you. All 
moving parts have wear take-up to insure you 
“new machine” performance and accuracy in- 
definitely. The Glider TrimOsaw saves you time 
and money through speedy operation and 






accurately sawn materials. 
MODEL G-4 






HAMMOND HAMMOND 
Mercury Btre Franklic 
TRIMOSAW TRIMO SAW 


“THE SAW WITH THE 
BALL BEARING GAUGE” 


“FINEST QUALITY SAW IN 
THE LOW PRICE FIELD” 


MODEL M-9 MODEL BF-10 





1616 DOUGLAS AVENUE . KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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HAMMOND Glider TRIMOSAW 
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In his address, Mr. Mitchell criti- 
cized the graphic arts generally for its 
failure to do proportionately as much 
research as other industries, saying the 
amount expended for research was ri- 
diculously small for an industry doing 
an annual four-billion-dollar volume of 
business. He stressed the idea that the 
industry must do more fundamental 
research and not confine its work to 
“applied research.” He then defined 
and illustrated the difference. During 
his address, he cited results of re- 
search done in various industries. 

During the two-day Tri-State Tech- 
nical Forum, the program followed the 
pattern of previous forums under the 
auspices of the research department 
of LTF held in Atlanta, Minneapolis, 
Toronto, Montreal, and Fort Worth. 
The Chicago forum was sponsored by 
a committee headed by B. E. Callahan, 
president of the Inland Lithographing 
Company, Chicago, and was conducted 
under the leadership of Michael H. 
Bruno, who is manager of the research 
department. 

Two hundred seventy leaders of the 
lithographic industry of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and Wisconsin attended the vari- 
ous lectures and demonstrations, all of 
which were held in the auditoriums of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
April 15 and 16. The opening address 
was given by Mr. Bruno, followed by 
simultaneous demonstrations and dis- 
cussions. Every phase of lithographic 
operation was covered in the lectures, 
with illustrative material projected by 
stereopticon slides. Recorded audio- 
visuals were made available for vari- 
ous group meetings and in-plant edu- 
cational projects. 

Staff members besides Mr. Bruno 
who participated in the various pres- 
entations included Professor Reed, Dr. 
Paul J. Hartsuch, G. N. Martin, George 
W. Jorgensen, Joseph J. Jania, Edward 
J. Martin, Jack W. White, and others. 


FLORIDA FIRM EXPANDS 

St. Petersburg Printing Company, 
St. Petersburg, Florida, has installed 
a Goss double-deck magazine rotary 
press which will print and fold 300,000 
pages an hour. It has also installed a 
Sheridan covering and binding ma- 
chine which will gather, bind, stitch, 
and cover 3,000 books an hour. The firm 
is handling an increasing number of 
contracts calling for cloth and leather 
bound books, so Ben Granger, vice- 
president and general manager, an- 
nounced, Dixie M. Hollins is president. 


DESIGNS NEW PRESS 

A faster press for four-color print- 
ing on kraft paper has been designed 
by Edwin E. Burroughs, chief engi- 
neer of the St. Regis Paper Company’s 
Multiwall Bag Division. The Bur- 
roughs press is capable of running 
1,000 feet per minute, accommodating 
plate cylinders from twenty-one to 
fifty-four inches in length, up to sixty 
inches wide. The roller bearings are 
self-lubricating. 


LNA CONVENTION FEATURES 


A panel on practical methods of cost 
reduction, including case histories, was 
a feature of the forty-fourth conven- 
tion of the Lithographers National 
Association at Mission Inn, Riverside, 
California, May 10 to 13. Wade E. 
Griswold was chairman of the panel, 
with Paul W. Dorst, E. L. LeVesconte, 
Ernest E. Jones, William M. Winship, 
and others as members. Also highlight- 
ing the convention was an all-day 
closed meeting on labor relations in 
the lithographic industry. (Full report 
of this convention will be made in our 
June issue.) 


NYEPA HOLDS SPRING DINNER 


The big annual spring dinner of the 
New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation was held on March 28 in New 
York City. Co-sponsor of the affair 
was the association’s affiliated group, 
the Young Printing Executives Club. 
Guest speakers were Carl E. Dunna- 
gan, president of PIA, and Arthur 
Motley, Parade Publications president. 

Mr. Dunnagan discussed “Profits 
from ‘normal’ business,” “normal” be- 
ing generally applied to conditions in 
which increased competition and a buy- 
er’s market have marked a change in 
the business pattern of the past eight 





The new addition shown above added 5,000 square feet of manufacturing, rebuilding, and display 
space to the Tompkins Printing Equipment Company of Detroit. All printers in the area were 
invited to three days of open house on May 5, 6, and 7, when the addition was first put to use 


REPORT ON JOBS IN PRINTING 

“Thousands of job openings” in 
printing will be available in the next 
few years, according to an occupational 
outlook handbook prepared for the Vet- 
erans Administration by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. The openings will be in response 
to growing demands for printed prod- 
ucts such as advertising materials and 
textbooks, and an unusually large num- 
ber of retirements expected in the near 
future, according to the handbook, 
which also observes that “it will gen- 
erally be easy for skilled workers to 
get jobs during the years immediately 
ahead, and there will be moderate num- 
bers of training opportunities.” 

The handbook predicts that the larg- 
est number of openings will be in the 
ten greatest industrial centers: New 
York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul. “Opportunities will be 
more scattered in newspaper than in 
job printing; but in lithography, they 
will be concentrated in the major cen- 
ters to a greater extent than in either 
of those industries,” the booklet says. 

The handbook has been adopted for 
official use in all Federal agencies 
which give counseling services, and is 
available for $1.75 from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


APPOINTED SALES MANAGER 

John J. O’Kane has been appointed 
sales manager of the Buck Printing 
Company, Boston, which has letter- 
press, offset, and silk screen depart- 
ments. The company’s slogan is “Pass 
it to Buck.” 


years. Procedure for management now, 
he said, could be summed up in the 
necessity for a more efficient control 
of “all the costs and operations which 
go to make up the cost of the job.” 

He offered a check list of tasks for 
management, which included very close 
examination of financial condition; ex- 
amination of purchasing procedures; 
examination of factory operations; 
careful evaluation of manpower; study 
of cost control and production control. 

Mr. Dunnagan indicated strongly 
that the time had come when wage 
increases could no longer be paid with 
higher prices. Profits for management, 
he declared, as well as higher wages, 
could only come through greater and 
more efficient productivity. He said he 
had observed signs of a “healthy ap- 
preciation” of this fact on the part of 
the printing trades. 

On the subject of “selling” Mr. Mot- 
ley remarked that “wants, not needs” 
on the part of the customer were the 
important factor. Printing, he said, 
was an important part of sales, and the 
objective of sales-producing at present 
is to keep people “wanting” things, 
rather than telling them they “need” 
them. He stressed the importance of 
service in all selling. 

Sampson R. Field, president of the 
NYEPA, presided at the meeting. 
George Reinfield, Jr., president of the 
Young Printing Executives Club, in- 
troduced Mr. Motley. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS NAMED 

Arch Carswell, with the St. Regis 
Paper Company since 1928, and Regi- 
nald L. Vayo, who joined the firm in 
1945, have been elected vice-presidents 
by the St. Regis board of directors. 
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.- etalk with a man who owns a 
HARRIS 17 x 22 offset press 





WHEN YOU START to think about going offset...as you 
may be right now...do yourself a favor...talk to a friend who 
owns a Harris 17 x 22” offset press. 

He will tell you why more printers, in combination shops and 
straight offset shops, are buying Harris presses than any other 
make. He will tell you it’s because of Harris STREAM FEED that 
makes for finer register. He will tell you it’s because the Harris 
press has MORE ROLLERS, which makes for smoother inking. 
He will tell you it’s because of other Harris features such as single- 
point press control, automatic four-way protection, receding pile 
delivery and many others. They are features that mean easier 
operation, better quality work, more impressions per hour... 
all of which adds up to greater printing profits. 

Get a better run for your money. Ask the man who knows...a Harris 
‘ owner. WHEN YOU GO OFFSET, you’ll GO HARRIS, too! 


HARRIS 17x22 


SINGLE COLOR OFFSET PRESS 


peed upto 7000 an houls 








HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


General Offices —Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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QUALITY PRINTING... 
STARTS WITH QUALITY PAPER! 


Pliable Enamel is the ideal sheet for printing jobs where quality and production 
economy unite for outstanding results. 


PLIABLE ENAMEL HAS THESE ADVANTAGES: 


@ Uniform density. Each dot of heavy and light tone prints cleanly; give 
true values with a minimum of ink. 


@ Brightness in a shade of white that gives maximum contrast between 
paper and ink. 


@ Flexibility and resiliency. Make-ready is simplified, registry is excellent, 
folding strength is built in. 


These quality papers are made possible through St. Regis’ complete integration of 
operations, from large timber holdings to manufacturing plants. This means uni- 
formity of product, at economy levels. 


St. Regis papers include enamel book, machine- ma 
coated, uncoated book, groundwood, mimeo- ee es 
graph, specialty papers, and Kraft paper and 
specialties. 


For the promotion pieces pictured here, contact 
your jobber or write to one of the St. Regis sales 
offices listed below. 





ER COMPANY 
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PRINTING, PUBLICATION AND CONVERTING PAPER DIVISION 












SALES SUBSIDIARY ote REGIS PAPER COMPAN 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
230 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 1, itt 
318 MARTIN BROWN BLDG. 
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Don’t Miss This Month’s Porttolio 


of Letterhead Masterpieces... 


The World of Opera receives a salute in the second 
portfolio in Eastern Corporation’s distinguished new 
series of GREAT NAMES...GREAT DESIGNERS... 
GREAT PAPERS, which will be distributed in May to 
printers and buyers of printing. Here, for instance, 
is complete stationery for the beauty shop of Samson 
and Delilah whose slogan is “Trimming of Customers 
in the Classic Manner.” In addition there are five 
more letterheads for five more famous operatic names. 

Created by Lucian Bernhard, famous artist and 


typographer, this portfolio is unusual because of the 
subjects . . . unusual because of the designs . . . of 
unusual interest to all collectors of fine printing. 
Produced by both letterpress and lithography, the 
letterheads sample these processes, as well as the 
various weights and colors of some of the outstand- 
ing papers in Eastern’s line of Fine Business Papers. 

If you, as one who specifies paper or printing, 
would like the portfolio...No. 2 in a Series of GREAT 
NAMES ...GREAT DESIGNERS ...GREAT PAPERS, 
a request on your business letterhead will receive 
prompt attention from one of our Paper Merchants. 








EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 
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Protect Your Profits 
with Chandler & Price 
Equipment 








Step Feortln Profitable 


(and specialized) 


operations with the 


* Truly automatic, including continuous 
feeding from hopper that permits loading 
while press is running (any stock from 13-lb. 
bond to heaviest cardboard, 314 x 5” up to 
15'5% x 2314”)... 


* Sufficient impression strength for print- 
ing the heaviest forms, and for scoring, 
creasing, embossing and die-cutting . . . 
rectangular, round, irregular shapes, greet- 
ing cards, photomounts, cartons, book 
cases, and covers .. . 


* All operating controls (including ink 
fountain adjustments while press is running) 


reached from FRONT of press. . . 


* Printed sheet, form and platen in full 
view at all times—UP FRONT... 


* Delivery at FRONT, where pressman 
can easily check ink coverage or numbering 
machines (also makes slip-sheeting entirely 
practicable) ... 


* Automatic throw-off of press if sheet 
fails to deliver... 

















THESE are a few of the fea- 
tures that make the Chandler 


& Price Super Heavy Duty 
1414” x 22” Craftsman Auto- 
matic Press a superior produc- 
er—a press that makes regular 
printing and specialty printing 
highly profitable—a press that 
earns UP FRONT rank in 
today’s finest printing plants. 


Write for complete specifications. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
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1. Every Miller user has a definite com 
both in quality and production. 
~ fd single year, without one exception, for 
eight . 
‘de pie eg years, a greater number of 
orld’s leadin ; 
: g printers b 
Mill ecame users oO 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 
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No need to sit around waiting for the machine of the future — 
Bomac Thompson ate making it right now! This hydraulically 
driven press-button job can cut down your production costs and 


THE BOMAC . 
THOMPSON a | , 
LLLLTKO-HYURAUUIC LE 


















PRESS BUTTONS GIVE 
STOP WATCH CONTROL 
OF S$-M-0°0°T-H 
HYDRAULIC POWER 


Modern to the last nut, the Bomac Thompson 
Guillotine is smooth-running and a pleasure 
to work because it’s safe. One man operates 
the whole machine with instantaneous elec- 
trical press-buttons — no switches, handles, 
ot adjustments necessary. Mishandle it, and 
PS: A PR: NS: AOS Gee: SRR the machine returns to the open position — 
The man who operates this machine is going to be amazed with pronto — without completing the stroke and 
the smooth and easy ee of the Bomac Thompson. Its sii ill tiie: Nie pte tins cially dul haw 
press-button action is going to save a whole lot of energy, ; : : 

automatic self-clamp is applied. Ram 


keeping him so fresh, that he’ll still feel like working when the ; A 
5 o'clock whistle blows. Yes, jobs are done quicker and slicker pressure is adjustable and pre-set exactly to 
with the Bomac Thompson. your job by means of a small, graduated disc. 


American Distributors: 


BOMAC TRADING CORPORATION, Peoples Bank Buildings, Passaic, New Jersey 





London + Toronto + Melbourne + Wellington + Amsterdam - Brussels - Copenhagen + Oslo 
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—“DO-MORE”— 


iS Machine 

b in 

= Routing 
me Position 


All-Purpose 10-in-one 


Saw-Trim-Planer and Highspeed 


Router is available for less. 
SEND FOR “55” CATALOGUE 


—J.A. RICHARDS C0.,“t3e"miex? 








Quality printing — on fine paper! You 
quote both with unprecedented results after 
reading Money-Making Mail and How to 
Put Sock in Your First Sentence. 

Get these valuable booklets now. Write 
today — on your letterhead, please. 
Copyrighted Letter-Cost Chart shows why 
mail is America’s biggest advertising bill, 


what a small part of letter-cost your print- » ROCK. ET« 


ing really is. Fox RIVER PAPER CoRPORATION, 


5351 Appleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin. Rotogravure Presses 


Match your quality printing Laminating Machines 


by quoting it on 
" fine paper Superlative Multi-color Work 
*. . . . Minimum Makeready ... 
6 High Speed . . . Low Cost. 


Manufactured by 


fD Fox R NV ec pp _|NTA-ROTO MACHINE. CO. 


es, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OTTON-FIBER BOND, ONION SKIN, LEDGER 
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Anchor Your Machinery On\, Reg jugs 


UNISORB 


and 


Save Your Floors 


i & National Cutter mounted on 
e UNISORB at Frye Printing 
Company, Springfield, Ill., 

: without bolts or lag screws. 


UNISORB-mounting...the modern way to anchor almost every kind of machine on every kind 
of floor...is the anchoring method that requires no bolts, no lag screws, none of the floor 


damage that goes with old-fashioned anchoring methods. 


MOREOVER... 


UNISORB absorbs from 60% to 85% of transmitted 
vibration and noise, often permits higher speed ma- 


chine operation. 
UNISORB saves installation time and money. 


UNISORB mounting lasts for many years — requires 
no maintenance. 


For these and other reasons, it will pay youtoknow FHE FELTERS COMPANY 


the full story behind UNISORB machine mounting. 210-Pi SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 


Clip this coupon or write us on your letterhead... today. Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
Sales Representatives: San Francisco, St. Louis 
Mills: Johnson City, New York; Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, Mich. 


fm 
LOOK FOR THE RED CENTER AND UNISORB BRAND MARK 








THE FELTERS COMPANY 

210-P1 South Street 

Boston 11, Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send my free copy of “Why It Pays 
to Anchor Your Printing Machines with 
UNISORB.” ( ) 

Please send my free copy of “‘Felters 
Precision Cut Felt Parts Manual.’ (_ ) 
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Why the Better | 
Profit Jobs are i 


be | 
Rising this year! | 
LETTER PAPER? 


-4g is Right! 
9 Here’s Why — 
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ASK YOUR PRINTER . . 


ic, Mass. 
Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, 


The above advertisement appears in 
IH a long list of executive advertising 
Hil and sales promotion magazines. 


| | It’s because every Rising paper consumer ad we are 
ii running this year builds you—the printer—up in the 
Hi | consumer’s mind. We tell them that if they want to 
Hl | know about paper—go to an expert... You! 





And every high class printer knows RISING Is 
RiGHT there with a line of papers for every type of 
job—with papers that pay-off in quicker, more effi- 
cient handling for you—better looking finished jobs 
for your customers. 


Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 
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PLASTICOLOR COVER 
for class or mass 


If this businessman is your prospect, 
he’ll feel at ease with ‘“‘high-style” 
brochures, dressed in Plasticolor.* 

He may have just invested in a new 
drink mixer or a locomotive. Then he 
will admire cocktail recipes or parts 
lists in tough, soil- proof covers that 
stay clean and shining in home bar or 
roundhouse. . . and that really last. 

The permanent lamination (not just 
coating) of plastic film and fine Beckett 
cover paper gives Plasticolor Cover this 
dual personality. Sealed-in color, in 
six rainbow hues, sparkles with sales 
appeal, can be wiped clean in a jiffy. 
The durability of displays and charts 
earns continued praise at service sta- 
tions and other sales outlets. 

For fresh, appealing, printed pieces, 
recommend Plasticolor Cover. Ask for 
samples from Beckett paper house or 
write us. 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio - Berkeley 2, Calif. 


P. S. Lightweight Doplex* Brilliant matches its 
Plasticolor twin in everything but weight. Nine 
sparkling plastic-paper combinations give a 
wide choice for brilliant, soil-proof labels, box 
covers, package wraps and similar items. 
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Printing—So Realistie 
You Mear the Diesels Roar 


With photographs of speeding Diesels, luxurious trains and breath- 
taking scenery...vividly reproduced on a Consolidated Coated Paper... 
“The Milwaukee Magazine” tells a convincing story of splendid service 
and interesting places when traveling The Milwaukee Road. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific is one of several great 
transcontinental railroads that regularly use Consolidated Coated for 
finer and more realistic reproductions of photographs in printed pro- 
motional pieces. 


Consolidated Coated’ 


PRODUCTION GLOSS 
MODERN GLOSS 





Photo courtesy of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad 


Papers 


If you have used coated papers regularly, you can methods, Consolidated Coated Papers are supe- 


reduce paper costs substantially by specifying 
Consolidated. If you normally use uncoated 
stocks, a change to Consolidated Coated will 
“step up” the attractiveness of your printed 
pieces at no increase in Cost. 


Manufactured by modern, ‘streamlined’ 


rior in quality. Priced in the range of uncoated 
stocks, they are practical even when paper costs 
must be figured closely. 


Manufactured in weights down to 45 pounds, 
Consolidated Coated Papers are ideal for an ex- 
tremely wide range of printing. 


% Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














YOU PROFIT py the 
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WELL-TAILORED LOOK 


Neat closures. A rich-looking finish. Well 
cut lines. These are some of the features 
that keep Kensington Clasp envelopes mov- 
ing off your shelves—fast. And not only 
appearance, but dependable strength and 
good printing qualities as well. This Ken- 
sington quality has been established for 


Uniform opacity, 
smooth surface, 
graceful lines 








over a half century by using only the finest 
materials. 


Available in Brown Kraft, GREYTEX* ana 
Extra-Strong Manila, in a complete range of 
sizes. See your paper merchant today or write 
direct to Kensington, Conn., or 4711 Foster 
Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill. 
*GREYTEX—A rich, pearl grey kraft. Consistent quality, 
in every box, in 
every Carload 


tii with_double tongues 
fits perfectly 


into eyelet 


CLASP ENVELOPES Full coating of 


““sure-stick’ gum 
on every flap 






THE AMERICAN PAPER GOODS CO. 





Save Time on Snap Outs, 
Continuous and Register Forms 


by Printing From a si 









For ps cide yb and collating at less 
cost, the New Era Press and Collator feeds any size 
forms in multiples or 1/16”. Ideal for runs of 5,000 
to 40,000 sets. 


' New Era Multi-Process Press Fiat bed, web 
press and fabricating units for printing and finishing 
in one operation. Takes type, electros or rubber plates, 
| print any number of colors on one or both sides of 
web. Perforates, punches, slits, numbers, die-cuts, 
scores. Easy adjustability saves time on make-ready or 
changes. Register is quick and accurate. Same press can 
be used for producing tickets, labels, checks, display 
cards, tags, cartons, office forms, etc. 
New Era Collating Machine Use it in combination with your eS eres 
multi-process press or rotary press. Eliminate hand collating and make 
more profit faster on all continuous forms . . . Zig-Zags, Snap-outs, In- 
voices, Receipts, Vouchers, Statements and: similar forms r M 
é carbon interleaving. Collator handles up .to 13 webs (7 paper and 6 aNvracroe co 
carbon rolls) at speeds up to 6,000 sets per hour. Can be equipped to gum, : 
- Wire, staple, perforate, punch or slit as well as collate, in one continuous 
operation. Used ~ aad since 1925, by major form concerns. 
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- This 


MAKES LINE-CAST 
COMPOSITION 
AS EASY AS TYPING! 





8 


Kewoce 
lye-0 YWhehee KEYBOARD 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
Setting line-cast composition on a machine equip- 
ped with a Kellogg Type-O-Writer is as easy as 
typewriting. In fact, the operations are virtually 
identical. 

For the 90-channel keyboard of the line-cast com- 
posing machine, the Type-O-Writer substitutes the 
efficient 44-key arrangement of a typewriter. The 
operator has just half as many keys to use, with the 
load distributed evenly between both hands across 
the entire keyboard. He can do more work, easier 
—with less fatigue and fewer errors. It’s no wonder 
that operators like the Type-O-Writer—and that 
trainees become skilled operators in far shorter 
time. 

The Type-O-Writer can be installed on line-cast 
composing machines in just a few minutes, with 
only a screwdriver. It is a single unit—requires no 
other change in composing room procedures—can 
be moved from one machine to another as desired. 

Users say the Type-O-Writer is the most impor- 
tant composing room development in many years. 
Many who started out with one Type-O-Writer 
now employ a battery of them. That’s why to in- 
sure yourself of earliest delivery you’ll be wise to 
get your order in now. New Bulletin and literature 
on request. 





HOW ]ye-O-Uuiler WORKS 


Solenoid operated plungers in the Type- 
O-Writer locate directly over the com- 
posing machine keyboard. For each let- 
ter, a single key on the Type-O-Writer 
operates lower case, cap and small cap 
keys on the composing machine. Colored 
lights indicate what is being set. Shifts 
just like a typewriter. Fits Linotype and 
Intertype machines. Doesn’t interfere 
with the composing machine keyboard. 





a rere AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


7ypxs-O-liniler | 


6650 SOUTH CICERO AVENUE « CHICAGO 








HOME USE 
OF ALUMINUM PAINT TO 


BRIGHTEN DARK STAIRWELLS 


IMPORTANT 10 
PRINTING PLANT 
MAINTENANCE 
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FREE BOOK TELLS HOW, 
with aluminum paint, you 
get real one-coat coverage aber 
—maximunm light reflectiv- paxieee 
ity for greater accuracy, 

safety and efficiency. Also 
answers many other main- 
tenance painting questions 
you will be glad to know about. Shows money- 
saving advantages of using the RIGHT* alumi- 
num paint. Send for your copy today. Address: 
Paint Service Bureau, ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AmerRIcA, 665 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


*The RIGHT aluminum paint for this job is ALUMINUM 
METAL & MASONRY PAINT, made by many paint 


manufacturers. Buy this paint from suppliers who 


display the Alcoa shield on the brand they sell. It is a symbol 





of quality, indicating that their aluminum paints are made with 


ALCOA ALUMINUM PIGMENT 




















STRENGTH 


CITATION 


Winner in 1948 of the 
Triple Crown... Kentucky 
Derby, Belmont Stakesand 
Preakness. Regarded by 
many as the outstanding 
horse of all time. 






CAREFUL BR EEDING—plus the natural evolution 
of the species itsel{—is today producing such out- 
standing horses as Citation. They are, of course, in 
striking contrast to their earlier plodding, bulky, 
equiae predecessors. 

Striking, too, are the changes that have been made 
in Bible Paper over the centuries. Today Smith offers 
a full line of fast-selling Bible Papers... light, strong, 
even texture... thoroughly modern in every detail. 


A A A A A 
A, ae aly Le 
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It is hard to conceive of a paper—so feathery thin, 
while offering so many worthwhile, practical advantages. 
Smith Bible Paper is amazingly opaque. Text and cuts 
alike stand out in clear, bold relief. Grades are available 
for either letterpress or offset. 


Superbly created by master paper craftsmen with a 
century-old tradition behind, them, Smith Bible Paper 
is in growing demand. It is preferred for encyclopedias, 
bibles, pocket rate books, ete. More production men 
and direct mail houses, all the time, are turning to 
Bible Paper for flyers, pamphlets, envelope stuffers 
because it bespeaks quality, yet the absence of bulki- 
ness cuts mailing costs drastically. 

If you have a job for which Smith Bible Paper 
can supply the perfect answer, don’t hesitate to 
call on us for advice and suggestions. Our staff of paper 
specialists are at your disposal—happy to work with 


you at any time. 


Manufacturers of light weight tissue specialties 


NMITH PAPER, INC. 


LEE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PLEASING 
THE CUSTOMER IS 


pnogilabte 


An Eastern printer, asked to improve the appear- 
ance of a package label without changing the label 
design or colors, called in his paper merchant for 
assistance. After analyzing the requirements, the 
paper merchant suggested Trojan White Krome- 
kote*, a stock particularly suitable for the multi-color 
process work and overprint varnishing used on the 
labels. Samples were approved and another profit- 
able job went on the presses. 

The RIGHT paper merchant, and the RIGHT 
gummed paper (Trojan, of course!) can help make 
every sticker and label printing job trouble-free 
and profitable. Your paper merchant has complete 
information on Trojan Gummed Printing Papers. 


* Kromekote is a registered trade mark of The Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company's cast coated paper. 


“Tuan to Thojan 


| 
Today ! 


royan 


¥ Gummed 
~&.. PRINTING PAPER 4 


» GUMNMED 
PRODUCTS 





COMPANY 


Offices TROY, OHIO Mills 
Atlanta ® Cincinnati 
Chicago ® Cleveland 
Detroit © Los Angeles 

New York ® Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
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The Gilbert Resource Bond watermark identifies a business stationery paper of wide 
general application to your business . . . for beautiful letterheads, envelopes, state- 
ments, invoices . . . for serviceable office and shop forms. 

Gilbert Resource Bond is America’s first mechanically tub-sized, air dried, cockle 
finished bond paper. It is made with 50% new cotton fibres, assuring unusual 
crispness, toughness, plus outstanding suitability for writing, erasing and printing. 
Improve your stationery standards—always specify Resource Bond through your 
printer, lithographer, engraver or Gilbert Resource Bond merchant. 





GILBERT PAPER COMPANY : Establishéd 1887 - Menasha, Wisconsin 


New-Cotton-Fibre-Content Bond, Ledger, Ifidlex and Onionskin Papers 





A 


i HERE 
LIES 


deadlines ? 


don’t worry. 











—™ the high quality 


wr 
of Johnson quick drying inks 


helps you turn out fine work . . . fast. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


ST. LOUIS HARL 

CLEVELAND & NEU Johnson _ : — 
DETROIT 

BALTIMORE GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 
KANSAS CITY 
PITTSBURGH 
ATLANTA 
DALLAS 


10th and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STOP ADJUSTING INK FLOW... 


by adding “33” INK CONDITIONER 


TO YOUR REGULAR INKS 


MAKES ALL INKS BETTER 


i er is definitely 1” 
sapere : ait conditions of humidity, 
ole reper press conditions. a, 
halftones clean, sharp an op 
positive purging action. 





* “33” keeps 





through its i 
x with gloss ImKs ¢ i 
ah " a rors too rapid drying 
rin : 
on the press. snide 


i cess an 
* “33” aids trapping of _ 
inks in multi-color prim i a a 
% It assures sharp impression wi 
as 


8 LB TRIAL ORDER in rubber plate printing. 


i n 
«33” repels moisture 4 




















d stickiness - - 


See your local dealer or job- ngs roller life. ink 
m in 
ber—or write direct for an ne see add uP, to grr un- 
. “9999 . ° 
8-lb. trial can. If “33” fails to anes over long perio s ithout constant 


give complete satisfaction, re- and consistency mt free folder 
turn the unused portion at our djustment of in feed. Write for 

. 
expense. e “The Pressman”. 


100°% GUARANTEE TERRITORIES FO 
“33” LETTERPRESS epenings ref our bea! 


«33” is @ 


“0-33” LITHO & MULTILITH INFORMATION! 


R DISTRIBUTORS 


Me. 
COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


IN CANADA-—it’s :-CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTD., TORONTO 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





few new 





SPACE AND TIME SAVER 


IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF YOUR 
PADDING 


WITH MURPHY IMPROVED 
PLATE-LOCK 
PADDING PRESSES 


Illustrated Press, F.O Bench Type 














Write for folder 


JOSEPH E. MURPHY COMPANY 











24 ELLSWORTH ST. WORCESTER 3, MASS. 
























HABERULE 


Visual COPY- CASTER 


Amateur or expert, your copy-fittin, 
problems can be solved easily an 
quickly. Because now you can work 
with the easiest, fastest copy-fitter 
ever known, the Haberule Visual Copy- 
Caster! More than 36,000 artists, print- 
ers, ad men, editors, copy writers, stu- 
dents, etc., have acclaimed the amazing 
simplicity with which it works out any 
copy-fitting problem. Get yours today! 
763 machine and foundry type faces; 
pocket size; plastic bound. Complete ¢ 
with Haberule plastic type gauge 6 


Al Artists’ Materials Stores...or 


HABERULE PUBLISHING CO. 


11 east 42nd street - new york 17,n.y. 








Insist on Megill’s Gauge Pins 
For Use on All Job Presses 


MEGILL’S Spring Tongue ® 
Patent GAUGE PINS 





REMEMBER. Only Megill makes 
“Spring Tongue” Gauge Pins. $1.80 
doz. with extra Tongue. 


MEGILL’S Original Steel ® 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


Head 12, 15 or 18 pt. high. 75¢ doz. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 


763 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 











4 CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 
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Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 
» Plain show you 
S \k-how to do the 
~\ job — better, 
. faster, more 
profitably. 









Depend On The Leader 


88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Rotogravure at its best @ 5182 

























l ] -W “\BEST INVESTMENT 


BELTS WE EVER MADE” 


FOR THE 
micnLe vertica. | ( gOUTHWORT 


$10.40 Enurctopt Pree 














POSTPAID AND GUARANTEED PANY 
s s ————_ a OM ——) 
Jack Beall Vertical Service GILLESPIE Foe 
641 S. Dearborn Street j. L- _, Garelopeo - Petter 
Chicago 5, Ill. pa eee Eathogreh Dn wn 


ePuON 
PENN AVENTE ~ eae 
907 


PITT SBU RGH, 


AMERICAN save 365 30 
ROLLERS 


PA. 














@ CO6« 
ARE NOTED FOR soutnnorth Meee 
warre 
FINE PRESSWORK $0 eiand 2, M#tn© 
* Weste 
& Gentlemen” aavised bY — now have 
SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A SET We nave rpietsbureh on Post Bnvelon® 
Union log f° ding U 
A M ER i Cc A N News Perio a parts orotate your oa to refer to 
presse WO NOS frequently MAY? 
t) 
of these © 


ROLLER [pri e 
C @] M PA | Y — jnoidentens P press Te weeks 8 ' 


the pe 
1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. in know capacity fur productions 


225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 10 to 18M 


Study, FRANK H. YOUNG'S J 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE ; 
For Professional Home Training An Hour 


Now is the time to make your spare time 
pay. Increase your earning power. Mr. wae/t ——?——— 
Young, international layout authority, of- 


fers a complete Home Study Course to ; 
help printers, advertising men, artists, etc. WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 

















ours » 
very truly 3 














Learn by mail how to use sound layout 


principles, Receive Mr. Young’s own per- \6 SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


"50 Years Service to The Graphic Arts” 


sonal criticisms. Endorsed by graduates. 


Write to Dept. I.P. for free details. GRAPHIC ARTS 30 WARREN AVENUE Tel. 4.1424 PORTLAND, MAINE 
DIVISION 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 


2$ 8 lgthuae Wauioveta., Cancun: Southworth also manufactures - Portland Punches, Power Corner Cutters, Paper Joggers, 


Simplex Paper Conditioners, Holdfast Hangers, Automatic Skid Lifts, Humidifiers, etc. 














ANOTHER SENSATION — McADAMS NEW CYLINDER PEN RULER McADAM 
OPERATES ON THE SAME CYLINDER PRINCIPLE OF THE PRINTING PRESS Biite)ileas 


. ing Machines 
Flat bed pen ruling changed to cylinder method of pen ruling. The new ing Machine 
method invented after skillful engineering and testing is now a reality for B® Bo AtnGs 
you. It’s faster, more accurate, easy to operate and automatic for labor 5 
saving. 


Beautiful pen ruling produced on two sides in one direction; or Dual L 
machine rules two sides in both directions in one feedng. 





Just what the trade has wanted to turn pen ruling into a smart, profitable 
business. 


Write for McAdams Pen Ruling Catalog. 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 


Albert Broadmeyer, President 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET — e NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1842 


McADAMS CYLINDER PEN RULING MACHINE “Watch Your Profits Jump—The Day You Install McAdams” 
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ELIMINATES STATIC 


| 
IMPROVES REGISTER 


| 
KEEPS PAPER “FLAT” 


























CENTRIFUGAL HUMIDIFIER 


A completely self-contained hu- 
midifier' requiring only water 
feed and drain connections and 
electric line for installation. Fan 
assures positive circulation and 
even humidity. 


CENTRAL STATION 


A saturated air system employ- 
ing Bahnson air washers design- 
ed for maximum efficiency with 
minimum pumping costs to pro- 
vide year-round control of tem- 
perature and humidity. 





S.C, STIMSON 
A-3 VIRGINIAN APTS, 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 
4.1. BROWN 
886 DREWRY STREET, N. E. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

R. M. ANDERSON 

314 EAST STREET 

CROWN POINT, INDIANA 


AIR CONDITIONING 


THERE’S PROFIT INSURANCE IN 
AUTOMATIC 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 


The Bahnson Company offers a complete line of 
Humidification and Air Conditioning equipment 
developed in over thirty-three years of experience 
in Industrial Air Conditioning. 


For complete information write for Bulletin 333 


“So 
THE BAHNSON CO. WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 








BAHNSON HUMIDUCT 

A unit air-conditioning system 
combining humidification with 
ventilation. Heating, cooling, de- 
humidification and air filtering 
can be included. Separate equip- 
ment room not required for nor- 
mal installation. 


ECONOMIZER ATOMIZER 


A self-cleaning atomizer opera- 
ting from water and air supplied 
under pressure. Available in 
various capacities, each having 
minimum air consumption. 





F. 8. FRAMBACH 
703 EMBREE CRESCENT 
WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
R. T. HOOGOON 
1 CLARINA STREET 
WAKEFIELD, MASS. 
DEWITT CLARK 
553 S. FIGUEROA STREET 
LOS ANGELES 13, CAL, 


oo 26.4: 2 ££ RS 








MODERN, EFFICIENT EQUIPMENT 
FOR PLATE MAKING DEPARTMENTS 


SYV7TRON 


“VIBRATING” 


PAPER JOGGERS 


mm for Ease, Speed 
and Economy 








CEI 


—in handling all 
types of stock, from 
onion-skin to heavy 
board, carbon inter- 
leaves, snap-outs, etc. 


Write for 
Descriptive Folder 


SYNTRON CO. 








575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 








BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone MOnnok 6-6062 











ENGDAHL 













Cuts Costs 
On Gathering — Jogging! 


AVAILABLE NOW i) 
' Ls 





Write for Prices and Information. 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO. 
322 S. Fourth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 











NEWSPAPER PRESSES « PRINTING EQUIPHERT 


= 


Cameras, Whirlers, Tables, 
Sinks, Vacuum Frames, Ete. 





Ben Shulman 


Send For Our Free Catalogue 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. 


680 EAST FORT STREET 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 18, W. Y. BRyant 9-1132 
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METAL WORRIES! 





MONOMELT’S Single Melting 
System for all type casting ma- 
chines will cut your metal in- 
ventory and reduce operating 
costs. 

WRITE TODAY for full information. 


MONOMELT CO. Inc. 
1612 N. E. POLK STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 









heres 


Tell your distributor your needs regarding 
gummed paper and he'll select from his sample 
kit an 8'/2 x 11 sheet of the correct color, weight 
and gumming for your job. 

This sheet carries along one edge all the in- 
formation on color, weight and gumming which 
can be torn off and filed with your quotation. 
The rest of the sample is large enough to proof 
most any gummed label which can then be sub- 
mitted to your customer on the actual stock. 





Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
> ples, let Cham- 


Gd: plain show you 
mtes“how to ‘do the 
J 











.\ job — better, 
faster, more 







\ 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
389 Fifth Avenue 4053 Lindell Blvd. 707 Garrett Building 
I Depend On The Leader CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO _— PHILADELPHIA 


“&CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 


608 S. Dearborn 
88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. : 


E 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Rotogravure at its best ® 5183 








ROSBACK & 


e Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 
Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 








| The Brown- Bridge Mills, Ine,, 


1 Drumm Street 2203 Packard Building 


1220 WEST 6th STREET 





| UW your sample proofing 
sheets are selected and sent to you FREE 


It's a distinct service to you and your cus- 
tomers who use gummed papers. They are 
insured of the correct gummed paper for their 
use as an actual label can be tested in advance 
of printing. 

It's a service we have established to help 
you and is available to you through your ‘‘Flat 
as a Pancake’ merchant. Call on him for this 
service or write us for the name of the merchant 
nearest you. It will help you sell more : 
label jobs, at greater profit. 







THE J.£E. DOYLE company 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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NUMBERING JOBS ARE 
MADE EASY 


WITH 


ROBERTS 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
NUMBER MACHINES 





Lock these machines in your chase with type to automatically num- 
ber checks, salesbooks, order blanks and the host of other number- 
ing jobs now available. Once your « ition is ¢ leted, and 
your press set in operation, these machines automatically do the 
counting and printing for you. The low cost of these machines is 
quickly repaid by the added work that your press is able to do. 





5 Wheel capacity....$17.50 
6 Wheel capacity....$19.50 


TRADE IN your present ma- 
chine for a 10% allowance 
against a trouble free new 
one. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 


700 JAMAICA AVENUE, BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 








PROVED. | 
/ NEW_ IMPROVED 


MODEL D AND MODEL E 





MODEL p. 
WITH “ae » DELIVERY vi “ 
Cane SEDO” _ 





‘OMB! 
DEL E ; CO 1EW 
ERY. V 
FLY ‘one Spe RAISED 


SECURE INVESTMENT 


In hundreds of plants, these 
modern EXTENSION DELIVER- 
IES are increasing profits. 
Write NOW to Dept. I 
for new illustrated folder. 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 
FOUNDED 1898 
379 WEST BROADWAY DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS NEW YORK 12, N.Y 














Take a top-quality, well formulated ink and add 
equal amounts of uniform density, ample coverage 
and superior color strength. 

Mix well to a smooth, easy-working consistency, 
and add effective quantities of sincere, experienced 
service. 

Our exclusive use of this formula is perhaps the 
reason why many of America’s finest printers and 
lithographers find in Triangle Ink their best assurance 
of ink success. 

Call on us for your next ink requirement. 













TRH AR Ink and Color Co.. Ine. 
fil 4 305 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y 


over 25 years service to fine Lithographers and Printers 





Register Time is Cut... 
Presses Start Sooner with the 





Printers everywhere report big savings in the time previously spent 
in make-up and register when the Taylor REGISTERSCOPE is 
installed. This amazingly simple device speeds make-up, gets flat 
bed forms in register before going to press. Presses start sooner, 





costly standing time is reduced to a Consider what 
this saving in time can mean in dollars and cents to you. 


The Taylor REGISTERSCOPE can be installed on your present 
imposing surfaces; the operator needs no special training; you 
start saving time and money from the day it is installed. Let us 
show you how it will cut your costs, increase your profits. For 
complete information, write today to: 


TAYLOR MACHINE CO. 


Room 302, 210 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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KNIVES THRIVE ON IT! 


STAY SHARP 
CUT CLEAN 
KEEP COSTS DOWN 






















4 


This fully automatic 
knife grinder gives 
you low cost grind- 
ing with absolute 
dependability. 
Keeps paper knives 
“nick - free’ and 
clean cutting without 
excessive removal of 
metal. Combines many exclusive 
features . . . Automatic Oiling 
System for Ways and bearings, 
extra wide 5” V-Ways, 71 H.P. 
Motor, 16” Segmental Grinding 
Wheel. Requires no experienced 
operator. 7 heavy duty sizes 
from 48” to 160”. Write for 
bulletin No. 311. 

MANUFACTURERS OF KNIFE 


AND SAW GRINDERS SINCE 
1887. 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO. 


183 DUTTON AVE. BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 

















Write todayfor PRECISION CAST 
your free copy of 
Los Angeles Type 


and Rule Co.'s new 
specimen price list 
that shows over 
200 different type 
faces—many of 
them exclusive de- 
signs available 


only at L.A. Type. 


ai EGMONT INITIALS 
ABCD 
KG KL 


36 point, 2-A font $4.80 


Pagoda Scriptorial 528, Lombardic 310, and 
Ornamental 448 Initials are also in stock. 
ADD 10% TO ABOVE PRICES 









































All type is cast Consult Your Dealer or Write Direct 


from hard, found- 
ry metal to rigid 
specifications and fd * 
correct alignment. 
@ 


Order today from 
AND RULE COMPANY e 


the West's largest 
type foundry. 225 EAST PICO BLVD. e LOS ANGELES 15 





to Be 


The ELECTRON-O-PLATE is available the 

in all sizes from 17 x 22 to 50x 68 

for either AC or DC operation. Your Button 
accompanied by largest plate size 

in inches, type (AC or DC) of current 


request for information should be 
and voltage. 


Electrons do the Rest 


—we can prove that the Electron method 
of platemaking is a real time and money 
saver. Old fashioned techniques requiring 
a dozen different chemicals are gone for- 
ever in modern plants using the Electron 
process. Hundreds of long-running Intag- 
lio plates are being made daily from orig- 
inal negatives, reducing platemaking time 
and material costs and improving the 
quality of the finest lithography still fur- 
ther. Investigate this easy-to-install an- 
swer to your piatemaking problems. 





Send for Booklet 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, INC. 


47 Watts Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





Distributors for 


Electron Lithoplate 
Corporation 


99-105 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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Growing apace in the 


Industry is a new demand 
on the Composing Room 


PROOFS FOR REPRODUCTION 


This additional demand, plus a back- 
log of regular work, is apt to delay 
scheduled production. 
Here is where we help. 

Our service on reproduction proofs 
° will supply you with new type, set 
as specified, plus clear, clean proofs 
for your customers. And in addition 
you have no metal to buy or type 
F to store. 


BALTIMORE 15 s. Freperick sr. 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND TYPE 














Compare 
CARBON PAPERS 


eee and 
you're sute 
to choose 






















FOR NUMBERING 


Since 1885 Wetter has had the typo- 
graphic numbering machine to be 
‘ relied on for profits. Wetter was 
beter when if was first in the 
field with the self-contained 
=7—] plunger—even better today with 
its seven exclusive construction 
features. 


WElleR 


NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
Atlantic Ave. & Logan St.,B’klyn 8,N.Y. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 





ONE-TIME 
ACE CARBON PAPERS deliver CARBON PAPERS 
clean, clear and sharp impres- 
sions — by actual job experi- 
ence. Try Ace Redback Pencil 
Carbons for salesbooks, bills of 
lading, and order books. Try Ace One-Time Carbons for 
snap-out forms, manifold forms, invoices, etc. There’s your 
proof! Yes, you'll find the quality and service you demand. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


ACE CARBON PAPER CO., INC. 


664 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 





REDBACK 
PENCIL CARBONS 














SAVE TIME, REDUCE COSTS, 
GET BETTER PRINTING 
WITH Oa) IRON FURNITURE 


Modern efficiency methods require the use of the fewest possible 
pieces of accurate iron furniture in each form. Choose fonts or 
sorts from the M & W stock list of some 200 sizes, so that you 
may save labor and time in each lock-up. Font schemes and price 
lists of furniture and other compos- 
ing room products are yours for the 
asking. 






Morgans 
& Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. Printers Supplies Since 1878 
Dealers in Principal Cities 
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AMCRICAN 


NUMB@RING:MACHING@Z 


FOR ALL NUMBERING REQUIREMENTS 





on BECK 


keeps an “Eye” on Costs 


Eliminate paper spoilage. Unique electric 
eye feature of the Beck Sheet Cutter main- 
tains complete register control. Your print- 
ing and lithograph papers are cut, counted 
and stacked neatly and accurately. For top 





BLUE BOY 


















ANY SPEED 


HIGH SPEED 
ANY PRESS 


SAFETY LOCK PAWL 








production at lowest cost, write for details. 





| Charles Beck Machine Corporation 





412 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
GALLEYS AND CABINETS ALL SIZES 


CONSTRUCTED OF THE FINEST STEEL 
OUT TE | - TE - Durable 


STEEL IMPOSING STONES 
SASVHD ALIAVS 


SadaLnouw 


PROOF PRESSES 





FOUR TIER 
with 100 Galleys 


834x13 - $96.50 
32x23 Y2-$118.00 
64x23 1/2-$124.50 


SANIHDIVW ONIYSEWNN 





TWO TIER 

ONE TIER with 50 Galleys 
with 25 Galleys 834x13 - 58.50 
84x13 - $36.50 614x231. -$74.00 834x231/4-$159.50 
12x18 - $49.50 12x18 - $79.75 12x18 - $148.50 


FOSTER MANUFACTURING CORP 


123-127 North Thirteenth Street e Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Telephone: LOcust 4-2890 




























SAW TRIMMERS 
STNG YadVd 


Known Nationally For Dependability & Permanence 









AT ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 


BRANCH — 105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL. a 














INCREASE PRODUCTION 
THE NEW AND IMPROVED 


HeH 
Dry Spray Way 


@ No Liquids Used! 
@ Really Stops Smudging and 
Off-Setting! 






e Get more production and less spoilage— 
more running time on your presses. Have a 
cleaner pressroom. Here’s the system that is 
really DRY — not affected by highest humidi- 
ties. Pressrooms are cleaner — much less spray 
in the air. Proved on the largest production 
units-— both letterpress and offset. Quickly 
pays for itself. 


@ Write for complete information today — 
mention size and kind of press. 


H&aH PRODUCTS 


1930 So. State St. Chicago 16, Ill. 
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Plus these added advantages: 


PERFECTION comes in 10 Whites—18 colors 
PERFECTION has Dextrine, Strong & special gumming 
PERFECTION can be printed on the gummed side, too 


PERFECTION prints perfectly by either offset or letterpress 
PERFECTION’S 65 different stock items meet almost any specifications 


The PERFECTION Fiat Gummed Paper Sample Kit helps you to recommend the MILWAUKEE 
RIGHT gummed paper for the job, and is available to distributors. BRONZING MACHINES 
Ask your Fine Paper Merchant for a For all presses. Some rebuilt units. 
sample book or write direct to:— 
C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. 


RERS COMPANY COMPANY 
PAPER mANUES u — wt 229 W. Mineral St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 


job — better, 
» faster, more 
profitably. 











| Depend On The Leader 


&CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 


| 88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, WN. J. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Rotogravure at its best @ 5173 

























TIME, MOVIE MIRROR, 
ROTARIAN MAGAZINE 


and hundreds of other publications are mailed regularly by 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 
The Automatic Mailer 


e@ Cuts and attaches addressed labels to 
any publication automatically. 

e New higher speed — saves time and 
money. Does the work of many hands. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415 West Altgeld Street Chicago 14, Illinois 











MAKE YOUR OWN Rubber 


Exclusive 
Power 


ize Printing Plates 


Extreme Precision 
Tremendous Power 
Maintained Pressure 

Power Economy 

Connects to 110 V. 
Thermostatically Controlled 


The Eva-Press 


Write for Literature 
AMERICAN EVATYPE CORPORATION 
Deerfield, Ilinois 











Platens 11 x 13 in. 























1—Sanborn Book Smasher. 
1—Latham Power Punch with punches. 


2—Crawley Rounders and Backers. 
1—Smyth Casing-In Machine. 
1—Murray Lining-Up Machine. 





RELIABLE BINDERY EQUIPMENT AT FAIR PRICES 


PROMPT DELIVERY ON CAREFULLY REBUILT MACHINES te 

5—Smyth Book Sewers, No. 3, 4 and 8. 3—Singer Sewing Machines 7-5, 7-11 and 7-15. a 

1—National Straight-Needle Book Sewer. 3—Latham Stitchers, 7%”, 1%”, 2” capacities. Model “A” Champion Book 
3—Hand Roller Backers. Stitchers, capacity 1/4". 


1—No. 4 Boston Stitcher. 
1—Cleveland “B” Folder and Feeder. Gang Stitchers. 


ee “ear vise Cotters. 2—Smyth Casemakers, No. 1 and No. 2. Morrison Book Stitchers— 
pay sealing macnine. 1—Universal Peerless Slothole Rotary Perforator. Ya", ¥y", V2" and 22" 

1—Anderson Bundling Press. 1—20 Pocket Jungst Gathering Machine with capacities. 

1—3H Morrison Book Stitcher 5 Capacity. Stitcher. * 


COMPLETE LINE OF REBUILT BOOK AND BOX STITCHERS—WE BUY USED PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING EQUIPMENT 


No. 26 Champion Stitcher 
Heads for Automatic 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 


128 No. Clinton St. @ STate 2-1670 @ Chicago 6, Ill. 
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THE INLAND 
PRINTERS 


tassified Buyers ’ Guide 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


@ RETIRING OWNER of established debt-free 

Chicago specialty printing business offers 
good will valued at $100,000 to purchaser of 
equipment, and stock of raw materials and sale- 
able products in plant. Will consider down 
payment and balance in deferred payments on 
liberal terms if purchaser can satisfy with best 
of character, sales and executive ability, and 
capacity for long hours and hard work. Build- 
ing may be rented or included in purchase. Box 
M-1307 in care of the Inland Printer. 





@ KEEP PRESSES ROLLING MORE HOURS! 

Amazing sales promotion plans for increas- 
ing local, out-of-town business. Get facts! Les 
Finkle, Associates, Douglas Building, 257-R So. 
Spring, Los Angeles 12, California. 





e@ FLORIDA LAKE SECTION printing busi- 
ness with building, cottage and acreage. Box 
222, Mt. Dora, Florida. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 


e CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 





@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS TO PRINT- 

ERS. DO YOUR OWN IMPRINTING— 
FULL LINE. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 
6510 COTTAGE GROVE AVE., CHICAGO 37. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


@ WANTED: Suitable machines for manufac- 

turing high gloss waxed papers. Send par- 
ticulars of machines with photographs, illustra- 
tions, C. I. F. prices, etc., to Messrs. Famous 
Cine Litho Works, 40B, Clerk Road, Jacob Cir- 
cle. Bombay, 11. 





FOR SALE 


@ FOR SALE—Number Two Kelly Press— 

Auxilliary Distributor—Offset Gun—AC Mo- 
tor Equipment. Harold Kitchen, Skinner Build- 
ing, Seattle, Washington. 





@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: New mod- 

el National book sewing machines; also re- 
built machines. Write for particulars. Joseph 
E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of new and 

rebuilt printing equipment on easy terms. 
Write for free list. Missouri Central Type 
Foundry, Wichita, Kans. 


FOR SALE (continued) 





FOR SALE 


MIEHLE PRESSES, SINGLE and TWO COLOR, 
HAND FED, “eae AUTOMATIC 
ER 


No. 46 Single Color Miehle Automatic Unit, 
bed 3612" x 46’ 

No. 46 Two colar Miehle Automatic Unit, 

bed 3554” x 46” 

No. 43 Miehle Auto. unit, bed 30” x 42”, 

with swingback feeder, ext. del. 
27" x 41” Miller Cutter & Creaser 

No. 2 Kelly Press, 22” x 34” 

Style “’‘B” Kelly Press, 17" “22” 

20” x 26” Miller Simplex 

Miehle Horizontal 22” x 28” 

3—V-45 Miehle Vertical Presses 

2—V-50 Miehle Vertical Presses 

34” Diamond Paper Cutter 

38” - 40" - 50” Seybold Paper Cutters 

44" Oswego Paper Cutter, heavy duty — 
Auto. Clamp 

Rosback Auto. Stitcher, 4 stations 

“B” Cleveland with Continuous Auto. Feeder 

2—No. 8 Linotypes, 3 magazines 

Model “E” 8 pene — Newspaper Press 

Monotype Giant C. 

20° % 30", 22" x 32" Phomgecn Cutters and 
Creasers 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall and Jefferson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Many other items — list on request 








MILLER 27x41 Two- 


color, current model. 
50% off list. 

HARRIS EL 22x34 Offset 
Press, Serial #150. Rea- 
sonable price for immedi- 
ate delivery. 

MIEHLE Cylinder Presses 
41", 46", 56”, 62". 

MIEHLE Two-color 62”. 

SHERIDAN (Rowe) Con- 


tinuous 3 knife trimmers. 


AUTO. CLAMP Paper 
Cutters 38”, 44”, 50”. 


CHRISTENSEN Gang 
Stitcher. 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Telephone: ANdover 3-4633 

















FOR SALE (continued) 


( FIRST SEE IF ) 


7\ Rete) 
_ 





FALCO REBUILT 
AND GUARANTEED: 

Miehle 5/0TC, DSPF, ED 
Miehle 3/0TC, DSPF, ED 
Miller TC 25 x 38 
Miehle #46 DSPF, ED 
Miehle 4/0 DSPF, ED 
Miehle 2/0 DSPF, ED 
Miehle 4/4 Swingback Feeder, ED 
Miehle 4/4 2 Post Feeder, ED 
Miehle #3 DSPF, ED 
Miehle #1 Cross Feeder, ED 
Kelly #1, Kelly #2, Kelly B 
Miehle Verticals 
Miehle Horizontals, 22 x 28 
1414 x 22 C& P Craftsman 
12 x 18 C& P Rice Feeder 
10 x 15 C& P Hand Fed 
Rouse Band Saw 
Vandercook #22 Proof Press 
Galley and Type Cabinets 


THE FALCO 
CORPORATION 


343 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 4 
Tel.: Harrison 7-5643 
GENERAL OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
47-01 35th St., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, 


NEW YORK 
Tel.: Stilwell 4-8026 











e “BRONZER 35” Milwaukee with attach- 
ments for vertical and horizontal cylinder 
presses. Good condition. 

Envelope Machine—F. L. Smithe High Speed 
Machine. Heavy Duty. High production. Good 
condition. 

2—1% H.P., 420 RPM, Variable Speed Mo- 
tors. Brand new at 25% less than today’s price. 
Montag Brothers, Inc., 180-196 Marietta St., 
N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 





@ FOR SALE: Model 14 used Linotype, Serial 

No. 39,375, single keyboard with 3 main and 
one used magazine. Electric pot. Excellent 
condition. Hederman Brothers, Printers, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 








ROTARY PRESSES 


For Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. All Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT &CO.,INC., PLAINFIELD,N.J. 


* 











» For Sale 
Late Model 38” 


LAWSON PAPER CUTTER “AS IS” 








AMSCO CHASES 


Electric-Welded . Square and True . Absolutely Guaranteed 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue — Long Island City, New York 


CHICAGO 





K 
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USED MACHINERY DIVISION 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY 


555 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 


e 6 ° ILLINOIS 











Classified Buyer’s Guide (Continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 





No. 2 Kelly, 24 x 35, with reloading 
feeder 

Style B Kelly Special, 17 x 22 

No. 2 Miehle with extension delivery, 
latest model, handfed or with 
Cross feeder 

No. 14 2-head Kidder press, roll feed 
with cutoff, prints 1, 2 or 3 colors, 
cuts and creases in one operation 

Miller Simplex, 20 x 26, automatic 
oiling 

Model B Cleveland folder with Cleve- 
land continuous feeder, 26 x 40 

Dexter Kast Gang stitcher, 6 stations, 
3 heads 

Monotype Giant Caster, 57 fonts of 
mats, 4 molds 42 to 72 point 

Monotype Composition caster and 
keyboard 

Monotype Type & Rule caster 

Large stock composition and display 
mats and molds 

Krause power round cornerer 


This represents just a few items of our 
extensive inventory. Complete list on request. 


PC PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 


82 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3-179) 





KLUGE 
AUTOMATICS 


12 x 18 new Kluge units 

12 x 18 Craftsmen units 

12 x 18 Kluges on C & P presses 

10 x 15 Kluges on C & P presses 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


One of the country’s largest stock 
of Kluge presses 


TOMPKINS | Phene—Wire 


Printing Equipment Co. 
1040 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit 8, Mich., TA 5-8003 








@ HARRIS SL—High speed printing press— 

old machine—in good working condition— 
make offer. Ames Safety Envelope Co., 21 Vine 
Street, Somerville, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE (continued) 











profitably. 


I Depend On The Leader 


&CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 
88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
| CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 
plain show you 


job — better, 
faster, more 







Rotogravure at its best @ 5178 





Tree & PRESS 
OF ILLINOIS, INC. 


New and precision rebuilt 
Printing Machinery 

NOW STREAMLINED FOR 
GREATER EFFICIENCY 

In Our New Home at 

110 WEST HARRISON ST. 
in the Rand-McNally Bldg. 
CHICAGO 5 

Phone WEbster 9-0955 











BIG NAME BRANDS 


Hamilton Iron Tops—Galley Cabinets 
wy yt Proof Presses—Drills 
P Automatics, 10x15, 12x18 
HR Power and Hand Miterers 
Acme-Morrison 4”, 14”, 34” Stitchers 
Rosback Rotary and Foot Perforators 
Hammond—also C & G Saws—Supplies 
TOMPKINS PRINTING EQPT,. CO. 
722 S. Clark @ WA. 2-4725 @ Chicago 5 




















HELP WANTED 


@ PLANT SUPERINTENDENT for combina- 
tion printing and lithographing plant in 
large Canadian city. Practical knowledge of 
all phases of both processes desirable. Box 
M-1308, The Inland Printer, Chicago, Illinois. 





@ OPPORTUNITY for steady position. Want 

middle-aged compositor, experienced, capable 
of supervising commercial open shop. Illinois 
town of 50,000. Write giving qualifications and 
references to Box M-1294, The Inland Printer, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





@ WANTED—Experienced linotype operator. 

Steady position in commercial open shop. 
Write giving qualifications and references to 
Box M-1293, The Inland Printer, Chicago. 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 


e CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 

inghouse Motor and control equipment for 
printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, Ill. 





MEMORIAL PRAYER CARDS 


@ MEMORIAL PRAYER CARDS. No doubt 

you have customers in your community in 
the undertaking business for whom you are 
printing. Why not print memorial cards and 
earn some extra profit for yourself. Send for 
free samples and prices. Harry Hoeg, 115-42- 
237th St., Elmont, New York. 





RUBBER AND PLASTIC PLATES 


Tite for Samples 
and name of your 
nearest Ta:Bi Dealer 

and rubber Engraver... 


KANSAS CITY 6 MO 


1000 BROADWAY 





REPRESENTATION WANTED 


@ SALESBOOKS: One-time carbon forms, 

Snap-er and business forms—free illustrated 
price lists. ERSCO, Cor. Compton Ave., Bronx 
61, New York. 





STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 
graved stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 

Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 13, 

Mo. 





STITCHING WIRE 

@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 
ninety-two years of wire drawing experience. 

Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by leading 

dealers everywhere. 





KOUSE 11m. SAVING | 


EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 


Mitering Machines + Composing Sticks * Slug Clippers 
Band Saws «+ Lead and Rule Cutters 





H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 





Needs no h 


ll sTEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 


Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and 





¢ Type Gauges 








let press run until p a = 534,x9 2 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 
Instruction with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 











Step up 


base or heat-set 





IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 





Use Ideal Synthox rollers with linseed 


presswork, clean, clear colors. Save 
resetting time and press shutdowns. 


quality! 


inks. High quality 


Chicago 8, iil. 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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Products Inc. 
74-32 Jamaica Avenue 
Woodhaven 21, N. Y. 
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Classified Buyer’s Guide (Continued) TYPEFOUNDERS (continued) 


@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attractive 
STOCK CUTS AND PHOTOS faces, always dependable. Write for circular. 
Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


w P. ayoff e TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Producers of fine 
in 








type faces. 











ELCO UNIVERSAL TYPEMETER 


A simple, easy-to-use method of copyfitting for 
any type, any size, in lines of any measure. 
Complete with instructions for compiling a 
list of the type or mats available in any com- 
posing room. Five dollars a copy postpaid. The 
Inland Printer Book Department or write Elco 
Typographic Service, Second & Dueber, S. W., 
Canton 6, Ohio. 








BOOKS 


FOR THE 


GRAPHIC ARTS 





STOCK CUTS 


STOCK’ PHOTOS 


Request Cutalog 76 from Cobb Shinn 
Now. 


s — 
This sixty-four page, size 9 x 12 Advertising 
plastic bound Booklet contains a 
ideas in line and halftone that are Effective Advertising ...........0+6. $4.50 
easy to use and economical. Ideas By H. W. Hepner. A reference guide and 
at your fingertips that PAY OFF in handy, up-to-date study of advertising practice. 
your time and money. Makes plain purpose and effective use of all 


isi jum. Illustrated; 584 ‘ 
Cutalog 76 is FREE. Write Now. i a — 


COBB SHINN 


7121 Union St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. Bookbinding 


Binding of Books, The ..........++++ $2.75 


By K. F. Perry and C. T. Baab. Explains step 
by step each of the 26 processes for binding and 


repairing books. Covers equipment, tools, and 
CORVINUS SKYLINE their use. Complete with over 100 illustrations. 


You’ll net this type | meee of peeyt eee im- 
Mediately in sizes for 
specimen Sisets and oe ee oa Point, Rls haha 


foundry metal. 60 and 72 pt. in process. m re Composition 
ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


633 Plymouth Court Chicago 5, Illinois 











TYPEFOUNDERS 





Artiof Spacing, The. 6.66 oes cecess GUTS 


By Samuel A. Bartels. An expert study of 
proper distribution of white space in title pages, 
book and border margins, straight matter, ad- 
vertisements, initial letters, ornaments. Exam- 


ACCURATE GAUGE ¢ ONE-HALF POINT HARD ples of “right” and “wrong” spacing. 544 by 


734 ; 110 pages—67 showing specimens illustrat- 
COPPER SPACES | == 


Dor ty ae copper spaces, at this low price of ice 
und you save money by throwing them Hand Composition ....+-++seeseeeees $4.50 
at yt hell box. At present labor costs, you cannot 














distribute a pound of copper spaces for $2.50 .. . By Hugo Jahn. A practical guide for the 
Fy — cones ene a #2 al po printer with clear text, informative illustra- 
g aces. our loc A . ° ° 
copper spaces, will be lene than with Seer spaces tions, and glossary of terms. Has a historical 
. Send for a sample or send us a trial order. section. Author is an experienced craftsman and 
FA. BARTZ, 18 EAST KINZIE ST., CHICAGO 11, III. © WH 4-4316 teacher at Wentworth Institute. 341 pages. 





Copyfitting Systems 


Bi-Log Proportional Scale ...........+ $2.00 


Landenberger’s Scale determines instantly 
accurate proportions for enlargement or reduc- 
tion of drawings or cuts. Equivalent of a 36-inch 
slide rule, wrapped twice around a 6-inch circle. 
For dimensions from 1 to 100 inches linear 
measure, in 1/16th, 44th, and \4 of an inch. 


Estimating & Accounting 


Franklin Printing Catalog (Year).............- $22.50 


Gives you the up-to-date selling value for 
every printing order. Inspires confidence; 
builds patronage. Investigate the trail-order 
plan. Lease rental $15.00 after first year; in- 
cludes revision service. 


Inks 


Printing Inks: Their Chemistry ......... $7.75 


By Carleton Ellis. An exhaustive volume, 
both practical and authoritative. Treats tech- 
nology of inks from every angle of interest to 
printers, ink manufacturers and chemists. Sub- 
ject Index has over 8,000 entries. 6 by 9; 560 
pages. 


Layout and Typography 


Advertising Layout and Typography.......... $3.00 
Commercial Art, By C. E. Wallace............ $3.50 
How To Make Type Readable.................... $2.00 


By D. G. Paterson and M. A. Tinker. Results 
of testing 12,000 students over 12-year period to 
find standards for all factors of type selection 
and arrangement on printed page. 


Order from the Book Department of 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6 














































NO CLIPS 
NO SCREWS 


Horizontals, Kellys-B, C, No. 1, No. 2—Miller 
High Speed and Little Giant Presses. Jackets 





BAR-PLATE Manufacturing Co. 
r 10] OE CT-Yo) cela) mm (32 o DZ -1 a i hod aT 





Takes your pressman just a few minutes 


NO DRILLING for all other size cylinders made to order. to put the BAR-PLATE Steel Jacket on 
SAFE, ECONOMIC. : 
AO A AL — Goes on the Cylinder like a Tympan — the cylinder, and you're ready for any die 


MONEY-MAKER cutting job! — It's as simple as that! 


For complete information, send for booklet 


One oF THE LARGEST SELECTIONS oF rutherie WORSE ILLUSTRATIONS IN CUT FORM 


Over 140 Cuts...All types, breeds in action 


PRINTING MACHINERY th THE NATION! ‘Ge S NEW LOW-COST cut service for printers und publishers. EquuSketches 


add attractiveness to Horse Show and Rodeo Programs, Horse 





Write today for 7a information on any equipment require- XQ Publications and Horsemen's Stationery and Advertis- 
ments you might h y S ‘ing. Will aid sales in specialized printing. ¥ 
4. TWO-COLOR CATALOG... 
Cc RA FTSMI E N MAC H H N E RY Co. ) SEND 50c tat ry Ay nd First EquuSketch Order 
yiatsecnceesdetinadibaenaniniaonnal | ey Pe Ae 


Diecutting jackets are in stock for Verticals, if you can print ey A) 5 Ee: a] re FT} rah 
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“| don’t ask for Tympan 
..1 specify CROMWELL!” 


Says Mr. R. M. Malone, Well- 
known Printing Consultant 


"I've used Cromwell Special Prepared 
Tympan for over 20 years and I've 
never found another tympan like it. 
I admire all its qualities, but I 
particularly like its hardness and 
the way it can take a beating. Crom— 
well Tympan will stand many more 
washings than ordinary tympan papers. 
Believe me, I feel safer about the 


R. M. MALONE 


Printing Consultant job when there's Cromwell Tympan 
on the press." 


Foremen, pressmen and other experts all over the country are enthusiastic 
about Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan. They like the way it stands 
up under the strain of pounding type and sharp rules. They like it for its 
absolute uniformity, its high tensile strength, its rugged resistance to heat, 
cold, moisture, atmospheric changes and ink solvents. And they like 


Cromwell because it saves them time and effort. 


So ‘Don’t Say ‘Tympan’...Say 
‘CROMWELL’!”’ 


It’s Unconditionally Guaranteed 








“ wowawanm — The CROMWELL 


ple, giving exact sheet size 


desired and make of press PAPER COMPANY 


4801-29 SO. WHIPPLE STREET 
CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 





“Production is up 
since we added our 
Model G Intertype”’ 


Foreman: “The Model G Intertype turns out such a variety of work. 
Straight matter ... heads . . . large display ads . . . all go through with 
equal ease. That means a lot in this shop. Really boosts production.” 


Operator: “and my job is much easier. Intertype’s continuous 
distribution, ‘No-turn’ Autoshift and Finger-Flip Shift for quick-and- 
easy mixing... the Six-Mold Disk with automatic ejector blade se- 
lection... and the Autospacer for automatic quadding and centering 
give me more time to concentrate on the copy.” 


Proofreader: “I'm in the best position to see the difference. With 
more proofs to read, fewer proofs go back for corrections... I’ve 
never seen such a variety of copy go through so smoothly.” 


Make-up Man: “You know what | appreciate? Less handling of 
individual type for large display ads. Clean, new slugs tailor-made 
for the job save my time and my temper when the pressure’s on.” 


INTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 










MODEL G MIXER . . . the ‘“‘triple-service” Intertype 
... especially built for headsetting, display ads 
and even classified. It is a wide-range display 
machine and a fast straight-matter machine all in 
one. Equipped with 72 and 90-channel main 
magazines in any combination to meet your spe- 
cific requirements. 


For Greater Composing Room Output 
LOOK TO PROGRESSIVE INTERTYPE 


SET IN LYDIAN AND FUTURA 











